He  knocked  him  down  and  gave  him  three 
severe  kicks  in  the  ribs,  when  Raymond 
seized  him  and  pulled  him  away.  In 
the  cigar  store  were  four  or  five  men 
who  rushed  out  to  see  the  scrap. 
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BOB  AND  THE  BLACK  BOTTLE 


CHAPTER  I. 

BOB  CASTLE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


try  residence. 

He  liad  studied  law,  and  people  pi 
did  career  at  the  bar. 

The' Castle  family  were  considers 
daily,  were  at  the  top  of  the  heap. 


separable  companions. 


ters  in  Gotham. 


friend  nearly  every  day  in  the  Aveek. 


jolly  disposition  and  fun-making  propensities. 


was  a  member. 


did  love  him. 

It  was  a  stunning  1>1oav  to 
always  be  as  a  sister  to  hi*. 

“dii.  thunder!  I  don’t  want 
little  ulsters  at  home,  and  tb 
want  you  to  be  my  wife.” 


tj 


BOB  AND  THE  BLACK  BOTTLE. 


Young  Raymond  watched  them  closely,  and  came  to  Iho 
conclusion  that  Ethel  and  Bob  were  very  fond  of  each  other. 

"There’s  where  the  trouble  Is!”  he  muttered  to  himself. 
“She  is  In  love  with  him.  She  is  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
Castles’  home,  and  she  and  Carrie  are  intimate  chums.  Bob 
is  a  good  fellow  and  all  right,  but  I  guess  I’m  all  right,  too, 
except  with  her.  It’s  a  race  now  between  him  and  I  as  to 
who  shall  win  her.  1  know  Bob’s  weaknesses  well.  He  is 
a  brilliant  fellow,  but  very  fond  of  the  exhilaration  that 
drink  gives  him,  and  I  am  going  to  fill  him  up  until  he 
makes  such  a  fool  of  himself  that  Ethel,  who  is  proud  and 
a  great  stickler  for  the  dignities  and  propriety,  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  disgusted  with  him.  He  can’t  keep  up  with  me  in 
drinking,  and,  by  all  the  fates.  I’ll  knock  him  out  of  the 
race!” 

It  was  a  villainous  scheme  that  found  birth  in  the  brain 
of  the  disappointed  lover.  Such  was  Will  Raymond’s  fierce 
nature  that  he  was  capable  of  committing  any  crime  to  win 
his  point. 

“I'll  show  her  the  mistake  she  is  making,”  lie  muttered, 
and  on  that  very  day  he  began  working  his  scheme.  He 
joined  Bob  and  the  two  girls  and  devoted  himself,  cheer¬ 
fully.  to  entertaining  them. 

He  suggested  a  boat  ride,  and  other  amusements. 

Both  he  and  Bob  were  expert  oarsmen,  and  they  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  rowing  along  near  the  beach. 

Not  far  from  where  the  party  were  enjoying  themselves 
was  a  summer  restaurant,  with  a  bar  attached,  and  there 
they  all  repaired  at  noontime  to  use ’one  of  the  tables  on  the 
broad  piazza  while  eating  the  dainty  lunches  the  girls  had 
brought  with  them. 

Of  course,  the  proprietor  had  all  kinds  of  soft  drinks  for 
the  use  of  the  ladies,  and  the  young  men  saw  that  they  had 
plenty  of  it,  'together  with  ice  cream. 

"Say.  Bob,”  Will  whispered  to  young  Castle,  when  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  do  so,  unheard  by  the  girls,  “this  sort  of 
stuff  is  all  right  for  the  girls,  but  I’d  like  to  have  something 
a  little  stronger;  so  come  ahead.” 

Bob  promptly  went  with  him,  and  they  both  took  strong 
drinks  of  whiskey. 

Of  course,  they  naturally  preferred  champagne,  but  it  was 
not  a  place  where  that  sort  of  stuff  was  much  called  for, 
lienee  there  was  none  on  hand.  Beer  was  plentiful,  but  that 
was  not  strong  enough  for  the  two  young  men. 

After  taking  their  drinks  they  chewed  cloves  to  conceal 
the  odor  of  the  whiskey. 

Carrie  Castle,  when  she  detected  the  fragrance  of  the 
cloves,  remarked: 

“Oh,  you  two  have  been  eating  clove  pies!” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Ethel,  “and  they  ate  it  out  of  glasses,  too. 
They  think  they  are  fooling  us.” 

The  two  young  men  chuckled,  and  Bob  winked  at  Will, 
who  laughed  and  said  they  had  had  a  glass  of  milk,  any  had 
only  taken  cloves  to  avoid  being  laughed  at  by  the  other 
young  men. 

“Say,  Mr.  Raymond,”  said  Carrie,  “milk  is  an  innocent 
drink  that  one  should  never  be  ashamed  of,  and  it’s  all  the 
greater  sin  to  saddle  such  a  story  as  that  on  such  excellent 
food.” 

“Why.  don’t  you  believe  it.  Miss  Carrie?”  Raymond  asked. 

“No,  1  don’t.  I  believe  just  what  the  cloves  say.” 

“Well,  what  <lo  the  cloves  say?” 

‘‘Why,  they  say,  ‘We  are  deceivers,’  and  that  they  not  only 
cover  a  drink  of  whisky,  but  also  deceived  you  into  tolling 
an  untruthful  story.” 

Bob  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  said: 

"Say.  Will,  we  can’t  fool  these  girls.” 

“Of  course  you  can’t’”  said  his  s’stor.  “And  there  is  no 
.necessity  for  your  trying  to  do  so.  either.  I  like  a  man  all 
the  better  for  being  frank,  if  a  gentleman  wants  to  take  a 
drink  of  whiskey  lie  should  take  it  without  trying  to  deceive 
anybody.  1  much  prefer  the  smell  of  whisky  on  a  man’s 
breath  to  the  vapor  of  a  falsehood.” 

“B  >b,  we  are  floored,”  laughed  Raymond, 
es.  completely.” 

’‘Well,  you  ought  to  be.  both  of  you.”  said  Carrie.  “A  gen¬ 
tleman  shouldn’t  condescend  to  such  little  tricks  as  that,  for 
they  pla’nly  indicate  that  lie  thinks  wo  are  such  simpletons 
as  to  be  deceived  by  if.” 

Ethel  (’raft  laughed,  but  said  nothing,  and  Bob  finally 
ask»  i  her  if  she  agreed  with  Ills  sister. 

‘  ^  os,"  she  frankly  replied,  “Carrie  is  right.  1  don’t  object 
te  a  gentleman  taking  a  drink  of  whiskey  if  he  wishes  to 
do  so.  Of  course,  that  is  based  upon  the  Idea  that  no  gentle¬ 
man,  in  the  company  of  ladies,  will  drink  so  much  ns  to  lose 


control  of  himself.  In  that  case  It  would  be  an  insult  to  any 
lady  lie  is  with.  I  think  nil  the  more  of  a  gentleman  who 
will  say  to  the  lady  with  him,  ‘Will  you  please  excuse  urn 
while  1  take  a  drink  of  whiskey?'  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  should  put  up  some  other  excuse  and  then  come  back 
chewing  cloves,  I  think  less  of  him.” 

"Say,  Will,”  lie  laughed,  “it’s  time  for  us  to  begin  a  re¬ 
form.” 

“Yes,  it  looks  that  way,  but  fortunately  for  us  there  are 
not  many  young  ladies  who  are  as  sharp  ai>  Miss  Ethel  and 
Carrie  are.” 

“Well,  it’s  a  pity  that  they  all  are  not,”  retorted  Carrie. 

The  voung  merrymakers  had  a  jolly  time  on  .the  broad 
piazza  of  the  summer  resort,  and  then  proceeded  to  engage 
in  other  amusements.  Some  of  them  went  in  bathing,  others 
walked  along  the  smooth  sands  picking  up  shells,  while  still 
others  were  wondering  what  the  wild  waves  were  saying. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WHAT  BOB  CASTLE’S  SISTER  SAID  TO  HIM. 

During  the  day  at  the  seaside  Will  Raymond  became  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  Bob  Castle  was  a  rival  he  had  to 
fear  in  his  suit  for  Ethel  Craft’s  affections,  but  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  show  no  recognition  of  that  fact. 

He  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his  time  to  Came  Castle,  thus 
leaving  Bob  and  Ethel  together. 

They  joined  the  bathers  in  the  water,  where  they  sported 
among  the  breakers  for  quite  a  while. 

When  the  girls  had  been  in  as  long  as  they  thought  it  was 
prudent  they  went  to  the.  bathing  houses. 

“Now,  Bob,”  said  Raymond,  “is  our  chance  to  take  another 
drink.  Hanged  if  I  don’t  feel  chilled  clear  through!” 

“Yes,  come  ahead.”  and  they  went  out  of  the  water  and 
made  their  way  to  the  barroom  in  their  bathing  suits. 

There  they  each  took  a  good,  strong  drink  of  whisky. 

“Say,  Will,  how  about  some  more  cloves?” 

“None  for  me,”  he  laughed.  “The  girls  are  right.  Cloves 
are  ail  right  where  the  girls  are  greenhorns.” 

“That’s  so.  I  guess  we’d  better  take  cigars.” 

“All  right,”  and  th<^’  each  lit  a  cigar  and  went  to  the  bath 
houses  to  dress. 

When  they  came  out  they  found  the  girls  waiting  for 
them. 

“Say,”  said  Bob,  “don’t  you  girls  feel  that  a  drink  of  wine 
would  warm  you  up  a  bit?” 

“Why,  no!  We  are  not  cold  at  all.  The  water  was  fine.” 
said  Carrie,  “and  I’m  sorry  that  we  couldn’t  stay  in  longer.” 

“Well,  why  didn’t  you?” 

“Because  the  doctor  says  that  we  never  should  remain  in 
the  water  more  than  twenty  minutes  at  a  time.” 

A  little  later  they  were  joined  by  quite  a  party  of  other 
girls  and  their  escorts.  Bob  and  Will  managed  to  get  away, 
on  the  latter’s  invitation,  and  took  another  drink  of  whisky 
in  the  barroom,  and  it  was  repeated  two  or  three  times  more 
before  they  started  to  return  home. 

By  that  time  Bob  was  quite  mellow,  and  wanted  to  sing 
and  make  merry. 

Every  member  of  the  party  could  see  that  he  was  consider¬ 
ably  under  the  influence  of  his  potations,  but  be  was  so 
amusing  and  harmless  in  His  hilarity  that  every  one  enjoyed 
liis  antics  and  funny  sayings. 

Ethel,  though,  seemed  to  bo  quite  serious  at  the  time  as 
though  she  was  not  enjoying  the  situation. 

M  ill  showed  none  of  the  effects  of  His  drinking  whatever 
and  as  lie  was  seated  alongside  of  Carrie  h<>  laughed  heartily] 
and  remarked  that  Bob  was  tbe  wittiest  fellow  lie  ever 
knew. 


u  ui,  sam  sno.  t>or>  lias  iieen  drinking  too  much,  though 
and  I  believe  that  you  are  responsible  for  it.” 

"Wby.  bless  your  dear  heart!  you  are  wrong  there  I  ac¬ 
tually  had  to  interfere'  to  make  him  stop.  He  would  have 
taken  too  much  if  I  had  not  done  so;  but  it’s  all  right  be 
simply  feels  merry.  I  took  as  many  drinks  as  he  (lid  and 
yon  see  that  I  am  none  the  worse  for  it.  Bob  is  naturally 
of  n  lively  disposition,  and  it’s  that,  with  tbe  few  drinks 
he  has  taken  that  makes  him  feel  so  gay.  Eve  scon  him 
just  as  lively  when  lie  hadn’t  touched  a  drop  of  anvttHng.” 

I  or  nil  that  Carrie  was  very  much  worried.  She  didn’t 

Sini  W  hcr  hrotbnr  under  the  influence  of 

drink,  and  she  whispered  to  Raymond* 

“Please  don’t  ever  ask  1dm  to  drink  with  you  again.” 

Oh,  that  «  all  right!"  lie  returned.  “He  has  taken  hist 
miough  lu  make  him  feel  lively,  and  he’ll  never  go  beyond 


P)0?>  AXD  THE  BLACK  BOTTLE 


That  evening  Carrie  said  to  her  brother: 

“Bob,  how  many  drinks  of  whiskey  did  you  take  with  Will 
Raymond  to-day ?” 

“Oh.  I  don't  know!  About  half  a  dozen,  I  guess.” 

“Well,  do  you  know  you  acted  silly  coming  back  home? 
Ethel  could  plainly  see  you  had  been  drinking,  for  your  face 
was  flushed,  and  you  said  many  silly  things  I  never  knew 
you  to  give  utterance  to  before.” 

“Oh.  thunder!  you  are  trying  to  make  me  think  I  was 
drunk.  1  never  uttered  a  word  out  of  the  way.  I  am  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  for  that.” 

“'Well,  you  didn’t  say  anything  out  of  the  way,  but  you 
did  say  some  very  silly  things.” 

“Well.  I  am  not  setting  up  as  a  wise  man  to  speak  only 
words  ringing  with  wisdom.  We  were  out  for  fun  to-day, 
and  we  had  it.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,  I  think  Ethel  was  really  shocked 
when  she  saw  how  flushed  your  face  was,  and  heard  your 

silly  talk.” 

That  hit  Bob  hard;  he  looked  her  straight  in  the  eyes  and 

asked: 

“Say,  is  that  so,  or  are  you  exaggerating?” 

“Brother,  it  is  so.  1  was  mortified,  for  every  girl  in  the 
party  noticed  it.” 

“Well.  I’ll  be  hanged!  That’s  strange.  I  only  felt  just  a 
little  bit  exhilarated.  I  know  everything  I  said.  1  did  say 
a  lot  of  foolisli  things,  but  I  would  have  done  the  same  if  I 
hadn't  tasted  a  drink  of  anything  stronger  than  milk,  be¬ 
cause  I  like  to  make  the  others  laugh  and  have  a  good  time.” 

“Well,  you  won’t  do  it  any  more,  will  you,  brother?” 

"No,  not  if  you  are  going  to  make  such  a  fuss  as  this 
over  it.” 

“I  want  you  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  all  the  girls,  for 
you  are  the  only  brother  I  have,  and  I  want  them  to  think 
well  of  you.  It  would  be  awful  if  1  ever  hear  them  say 
that  Bob  Castle  was  drunk.” 

"Well,  you’ll  never  hear  that  unless  some  one  tells  a  lie  on 
me.  You  know  all  our  friends  drink  champagne  at  suppers 
and  dinners,  and  two  or  three  glasses  makes  us  all  feel 
lively.” 

“There’s  a  difference  between  champagne  and  whiskey. 
You  and  Will  Raymond  never  drank  any  champagne  to-day.” 

“No.  we  didn’t;  but  let  me  tell  you  that  champagne  is  one 
of  the  worst  things  in  the  world  to  drink  too  much  of.  It 
wTl  give  a  man  a  meaner  drunk  than  even  tanglefoot 
whisky.” 

‘TIow  do  you  know,  Bob?” 

“I’ve  heard  the  old  drinkers  say  so;  yet  I  like  the  taste  of 
champagne  better  than  I  do  whisky,  unless  the  latter  is  a 
very  fine  brand.” 

“Well,  let  me  beg  of  you  that  you  don’t  drink  so  much 
when  you  are  out  with  a  party,  particularly  if  there  are 
ladies  in  it.  Ladies  notice  those  tilings  quicker  than  men  do.” 

“All  right:  but  when  you  see  Ethel  again  find  out  if  she 
noticed  it  and  let  me  know.” 

“Oh,  T  know  that  she  did  notice  it.  I  could  see  that  plainly 
in  her’ face;  yet  she  had  to  laugh  in  spite  of  herself.” 

Bob  was  just  a  little  bit  worried  over  it,  for  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  well  aware  that  he  had  taken  just  a  few  drinks  too 
many. 

The  next  morning  he  had  what  drinkers  call  “a  head  on 
him,”  and  he  drank  an  extra  cup  of  coffee  at  the  breakfast 

table. 

Carrie,  like  the  good  sister  she  was,  said  nothing  to  her 
mother  about  it,  as  she  knew  it  would  worry  her. 

Bob,  quite  disgusted  with  himself,  took  the  early  train  and 
spent  the  day  in  town  in  the  law  office;  but  for  the  life  of 
him  he  could  not  get  down  to  hard  study.  He  had  beeu 
reading  law  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  had  advanced  far 
ahead  of  the  average  young  law  student,  for  he  was  gifted 
with  a  retentive  memory  and  was  quick  at  catching  points. 
The  head  of  the  law  firm  regarded  him  as  a  young  man  of 
fine  promise.  He  was  gifted  with  a  Voluble  flow  of  language, 
and  never  for  a  moment  faltered  for  lack  of  the  right  word 
to  express  himself. 

After  he  had  been  in  the  office  a  few  hours  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  seeing  Will  Raymond  enter. 

“Hello,  Bob!”  Will  greeted  him.  "I  heard  you  had  come 
into  the  city,  ho  I  thought  I  would  run  around  and  see  if  I 
could  catch  you  in.  I  want  you  to  go  out  and  lunch  with 
me. " 

Boh  looked  up  at  the  office  clock  and  remarked: 

“f.  lx  too  early  for  lunch,  Will.” 

“That's  all  right;  we  can  stroll  around  until  lunch  time. 


I  wanted  to  see  whether  or  not  your  hat  is  fitting  you  nil 
right  this  morning.” 

“Yes,  it:  fits  all  right,  but  when  1  got  up  this  morning  1 
thought  it  wouldn’t.  You  see.  a  fellow's  head  doesn’t  expand 
every  time  it  feels  enlarged.” 

“That’s  so,”  chuckled  Will:  “but  it  shows  what  mental  im¬ 
pressions  one  can  get.  about  things  that  don’t  exist.  My  head 
felt  enlarged  this  morning,  too;  but,  like  yours,  my  hat  fitted 
all  right.  The  first  thing  I  did  after  I  reached  the  city  was 
to  take  a  drink,  which  straightened  out  all  the  kinks.” 

“Thunder!  You  didn’t  have  any  kinks,  did  you?” 

“I  don't  know  tliat-I  did,  but  1  left  like  it.  You  see,  when 
a  man  sees  another  one  scratching  his  own  head,  his  begins 
to  itch,  too.” 

“Yes,  I  saw  a  tramp  scratching  himself  on  the  side  and 
back,  and  know  what  was  troubling  him,  and  before  I  got 
back  to  the  office  I  found  myself  unconsciously  scratching  the 
same  way,  though  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  there  were  no 
bugs  on  me.” 

“That’s  it.  It  was  a  mental  impression.  I  once  heard  a 
hypnotist  tell  a  young  fellow  that  he  had  fleas  on  him,  and  it 
made  him  as  lively  as  a  dog  with  a  million  of  them  scattered 
all  over  him.  The  truth  is,  he  made  him  think  that  he  did 
have  them  on  him.  and  that  was  enough.” 

"Oh,  yes!  That’s  suggestive;  but  hanged  if  a  drink  or  two 
of  whisky  will  hypnotize  me.” 

“Well,”  laughed  Raymond,  “I’ve  seen  men  whom  a  few 
drinks  caused  them  to  believe  that  they  could  lick  their 
weight  in  wildcats.  Now,  wasn’t  that  a  mental  impression?” 


CHAPTER  III. 

ROB  IS  INTRODUCED  TO  THE  BLACK  BOTTLE. 

Bob  left  his  books,  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out  with  Ray¬ 
mond. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  remarked: 

“Say,  Will,  you  are  away  off  if  you  think  that  when  a  man 
is  drunk  it's  the  result  of  mental  impression.  It  isn’t.  It’s 
simply  the  effects  of  the  alcohol  in  the  liquor.  But  I  know 
that  a  man  feels  a  great  deal  larger  than  he  really  is  when 
he  is  drunk.” 

“Oh,  well!  we  won’t  discuss  that.  But  you  know  the  old 
saying.  ‘That  the  hair  of  the  dog  is  good  for  his  bite.’  so  let’s 
go  around  on  Fulton  street  and  try  some  of  Lynch’s  black  bot¬ 
tle  nectar.” 

“Hello,  that’s  a  new  name!  I  never  heard  of  it  before.” 

“Well,  neither  did  I.  But  it  is  good  stuff  and  I  give  it  that 
name  because  he  keeps,  it  in  a  jot  black  bottle.  He  says  it’s 
the  finest  stuff  iu  the  city,  and  that  he  couldn’t  sell  it  for  less 
than  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  bottle.” 

“Well,  ir  ought,  to  be  good  stuff  at  that  price,  for  that’s 
about  ten  dollars  a  gallon.” 

“It’s  more  than  that.  It’s  about  twelve  dollars  and  a  half 
a  gallon,  for  it  takes  five  bottles  of  it  to  make  a  gallon;  yet 
they  call  them  quart  bottles.” 

“Yes,  I  understand  that.  I've  seen  some  of  those  quart  bot¬ 
tles  that  took  six  of  them  to  hold  a  gallon,  and  it’s  a  rank 
swindle,  too.” 

They  went  into  the  barroom  where  Raymond  nodded  famil¬ 
iarly  to  the  barkeeper  and  said:  •' 

“Set  out  that  black  bottle,  please.” 

The  bottle,  two  glasses  and  a  little  silver  pitcher  containing 
ice  water  were  set  out. 

Raymond  poured  out  a  pretty  stiff  drink.  Then  pushed  the 
bottle  over  to  Bob.  saying: 

"Just  try  that  stuff,  old  man,  and  if  you  don’t  say  it  is  the 
best  you  ever  struck  I’ll  call  you  a  chap  who  doesn’t  know 
a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it." 

Bob  poured  out  a  drink,  not  quite  os  large  as  Raymond's, 
held  it  under  his  nose  to  inhale  its  fragrance,  and  remarked: 

“Well,  it  smells  all  right.” 

“Yes,  and  it  is  all  right;  and  when  you’ve  got  about  half  a 
dozen  drinks  of  it  inside  of  you  you  think  you  have  genuine 
old-fashioned  religion,  so  perfectly  happy  that  you  have  no 
fear  of  death  whatever  if  you  saw  a  train  of  cars  coming  at 
you  to  crush  you.” 

“That’s  pretty  good!”  laughed  Bob.  “It  reminds  me  of  a 
story  1  once  heard  a  Kentuckian  tell  about  an  old  uncle  of  Ids 
who  was  very  fond  of  the  old-fashioned  Kentucky  mint  julep. 
A  minister  undertook  to  rebuke  the  old  man  fur  li is  fondiu-ss 
for  julep,  and  the  old  fellow  retorted: 

“  ‘Why.  parson,  let  me  tell  you  something  about  a  good  mint 
julep,  if  a  man  fills  himself  full  of  it  and  dies  drunk.  Saint 
Peter  asks  nu  certificates  ol’  him  at  the  pearly  gates  after  he 
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gets  a  whiff  of  his  breath,  because  he  was  happy  and  iu  a 
state  of  beatitude  before  he  left  the  earth.' 

“That's  a  good  one,”  said  the  barkeeper.  “I’ve  heard  sev¬ 
eral  versions  of  that  story,  but  that  is  certainly  the  best  one.” 

“  Well,  here's  looking  at  you!"  said  Raymond,  and  they 
both  took  their  drink. 

Bob  smacked  liis  lips  and  looking  over  at  the  bartender, 
remarked: 

"That’s  mighty  good  stuff.  What’s  the  name  of  it?" 

“Oh.  it  was  distilled  down  in  Kentucky,  and  is  said  to  be 
twentv  years  old.” 

“Well,  really,  is  it  that  old?” 

“Yes,  l  think  it  is.  Age,  you  know,  ripens  good  whisky, 
and  the  older  it  gets  the  sweeter  it  is,  for  it  loses  its  fusel  oil 
tang.  ” 

“Does  it  come  in  barrels  or  bottles?” 

“It  comes  in  bottles.  There  was  an  old  gentleman  in  here 
yesterday  who  bought  a  dozen  bottles  and  plunked  down  thirty 
dollars  for  them.” 

“Say,  bartender,  wrap  up  a  couple  of  them  for  me,”  said 
Raymond:  “I  want  to  take  them  out  home  with  me.” 

“Well.  I'd  take  a  couple,  too,”  remarked  Bob.  “but  were 
they  found  in  my  room  at  home  there’d  be  the  worst  kind  of 
a  panic.  The  old  man  and  mother  and  sister  would  fire  them 
out  the  window." 

“Well,  the  ladies  might  do  it."  remarked  Raymond,  “but 
I’ll  wager  something  that  the  old  man  wouldn’t.  He  would 
taste  of  it  to  find  out  what  sort  of  stuff  his  son  Bob  was  drink¬ 
ing,  and  would  inquire  as  to  where  you  got  it.  I  happen  to 
know  the  old  man  is  as  fond  of  a  good  drink  as  well  as  any¬ 
body  else.” 

“Yes,  I  guess  he  is,”  said  Bob:  “but  he  always  stops  at  one 
drink  and  doesn’t  think  of  taking  another  until  he  has  gotten 
over  the  first  one.” 

“Yes.  but  maybe  he  hasn’t  tackled  such  stuff  as  this.” 

“Well,  he  always  calls  for  the  best.  He  always  keeps  a 
few  baskets  of  champagne  in  the  cellar  at  home  for  the  use 
of  his  friends  when  they  drop  in,  but  I  never  knew  him  to 
open  a  bottle  for  his  own  use.” 

After  leaving  the  barroom  the  two  young  men  went  to  a 
popular  restaurant  where  they  lunched  together. 

There  Raymond,  being  the  host,  ordered  a  quart  bottle  of 
champagne,  and  he  managed  to  have  Bob  drink  the  greater 
part  of  it. 

As  they  were  eating  and  talking  Bob  was  unconscious  of 
how  many  glasses  he  was  drinking,  so  when  they  arose  from 
the  table  he  was  feeling  just  a  little  bit  groggy. 

“Wliat  time  are  you  going  out  home,  Bob?”  Raymond 
asked. 

“Well.  I  don’t  know.  I  can  go  out  on  any  train  I  please,  but 
hanged  if  I  feel  like  going 'back  to  the  office  now.” 

“Well,  don’t  do  it.  then.  Gome  down  to  the  store  with  me. 
I  haven't  much  to  do  this  afternoon.” 

“The  old  man  don’t  want  us  around  in  the  office.  We’d  be 
in  the  way.”  , 

"All  right,  then.  I’ll  put  up  an  excuse  aud  we'll  go  out 
somewhere.” 

On  tin*  way  down  to  the  store  they  met  a  young  man  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  both  of  them,  and  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  .of  being  a  roistering  blade. 

“ Hello.  Joe!”  Raymond  greeted.  “Where  are  you  going?” 

“Well,  to  be  honest  with  you,  I’m  going  out  to  get  a  drink. 
I  loaded  up  pretty  well  last  night  and  have  had  a  swelled 
head  all  the  morning.  What's  the  matter  with  you  joining 
me  ?  " 

“Say.  Joe,  where  do  you  get  your  drinks?’” 

Joe  told  him  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  bis  reg¬ 
ular  drinks  and  stated  that  they  had  such  good  stuff  there. 

"Well,  you  skip  that  place  once  and  go  with  Bob  and  I.  I 
want  to  show  you  some  stuff  that  will  make  your  hair  curl 
better  than  a  barber  with  his  curling-irons  could  do." 

•‘All  right,"  and  the  three  went  back  to  Lynch’s  saloon. 

There  Raymond  said  to  the  barkeeper: 

“Set  out  that  black  bottle  again,  please.” 

Of  course,  t In*  black  bottle  was  set  out  with  three  glasses 
and  the  little  silver  pitcher  of  ice  water. 

After  drinking  so  much  champagne  with  his  lunch,  Bob 
thought  lie  needed  another  pull  at  the  black  bottle. 

Joe  swallowed  bis  urink  quickly,  smacking  bis  lips,  and, 
turning  to  Raymond,  remarked: 

“That  is  good  stuff.  I  never  struck  anything  like  it.” 

“1  thought  you’d  say  that.  Now  you  know  where  to  got 
It  when  you  feel  dry."  and  Raymond  pulled  out  a  bill  and 
B..oved  It  at  the  bartender. 


“Hold  on  here,  now,"  said  Joe;  “you  are  not  going  out  with 
just  one  pull  at  that  black  bottle,  are  you?  \\  but  s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  taking  a  drink  with  me?”  ,  J 

“Well,  there’s  nothing  to  hinder  unless  you  are  dead  broke. 

returned  Raymond. 

"Dead  broke  nothing!"  returned  Joe.  drawing  a  roll  of  bills 
from  his  pocket.  "Set  ’em  up  again,  barkeeper."  aud  in  less 
than  five  minutes  after  the  first  drink  they  took  the  second 
one. 

Young  Joe  Bailey  remarked  that  it  was  the  finest  whisky  he 
ever  tasted  in  his  life,  and  asked  the  barkeeper  what  it  was 
worth  bv  the  gallon. 

“We  don’t  sell  it  that  way,”  was  the  reply.  “We  get  it  iu 
bottles  and  it  is  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  bottle.” 

“Well.  I  will  c<ftne  by  when  I  start  for  home  and  take  a 
couple  with  me,  for  that  sort  of  stuff  ought  to  make  a  chap 
sleep  well.” 

“Yes,”, laughed  Raymond,  “it  will  not  only  make  him  sleep 
well,  but  is  a  splendid  eye-opener  iu  the  morning:  after  he 
bathes  and  dresses  about  two  Angers  of  it  will  send  him  down¬ 
stairs  to  breakfast  in  a  humor  not  to  And  fault  with  anything 
the  cook  sets  before  him.” 

“Good!  good!”  laughed  Joe.  “It’s  a  promoter  of  harmony 
i  between  tiie  dining-room  and  kitchen.” 

|  “That’s  just  what  it  is.  It  cleans  out  a  man’s  conscience, 
i  too,  for  it  keeps  him  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  It  makes 
him  feel  as  though  all  his  worst  sins  had  been  forgiven  and 
the  old  score  wiped  out.” 

Raymond  had  a  good  deal  of  originality  about  him.  and  even 
the  bartender  was  appreciative  of  his  praises  of  the  Kentucky 
product.  ” 

“Well,  I  must  go  back  to  the  office,”  said  Bailey. 

“Hold  on  here,  now!”  called  Bob.  “You  two  have  got  to 
drink  with  me  now.” 

“All  right.”  and  they  took  another  pull  at  the  black  bottle, 
with  the  result  that  while  Bailey  and  Raymond  walked  out 
straight,  Bob’s  walk  was  extremely  wabbling. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  BOB  HIT  THE  BLACK  BOTTLE. 

Will  Raymond  was  secretly  rejoicing  over  Bob  Castle's  con¬ 
dition  as  they  passed  out  of  Lynch’s  place. 

He  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  said: 

“Hello,  old  man!  What’s  the  matter  with  you?  Can’t  you 
walk  straight?” 

“Yes,  of  course  I  can.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  do  it,  then?” 

“I  am.  I’m  walking  as  straight  as  you  are.” 

“All  right,  then.  Just  hold  on  to  me,  and  I'll  see  that  you 
don’t  turn  a  somersault  or  stand  on  your  head.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Bob.  his  tones  very  thick.  “You 
walk  straight,  yourself,  and  I’ll  hold  you  up.*  That  stuff  in 
the  black  bottle  lays  away  over  champagne,  doesn’t  it?" 

“Yes.”  assented  Will:  “I  got  overloaded  on  it  once,  and  I 
didn’t  feel  the  effects  of  it  any  more  than  I  would  after  hav¬ 
ing  drank  a  glass  of  lemonade.” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right!”  said  Bob.  “1  wish  1  had  a  barrel  of  it, 
and  I’d  get  it,  too,  if  I  bad  any  place  to  keep  it.” 

“Well,  you  couldn’t  keep  it  out  home,  yon  know.” 

“That’s  so.  that’s  so:  but  where  shall  we  go  now?’’ 

“What’s  the  matter,  don’t  you  want  to  go  back  to  the 
office  and  read  law?” 

“No;  hang  the  law!  I  want  to  go  somewhere.” 

“All  right;  let’s  go  to  a  matinee.” 

That’s  it:  we  will  go  to  a  matinee.” 

I  lu  \  took  a  street  car  and  went  uptown,  where  thev  spent 
three  hours  at  a  matinee. 

Betoie  it  ended  Bob  lelt  the  need  of  more  stimulant  as  the 
etiect  of  the  whisky  he  had  taken  was  dying  out. 

They  went  out  to  a  nearby  saloon  and  called  for  the  best 
Kentucky  whisky  they  had. 

A  decanter  and  glasses  were  set  out  before  them,  and  Bob 

USlvCCl  I 

"Haven't  you  got  any  black  bottle  stuff?" 

“No;  we  don’t  keep  any  black  bottles  here.  This  is 
mass  barroom,  let  me  till  you.” 

A  I1  right,  said  Bob;  “I’ll  bring  you  some  stuff  that 
in  a  black  bottle,  and  I'll  give  you  a  hundred  dollars  a 
Lor  any  stufl  you  have  that  will  match  it." 

"All  right  Bring  it  around." 

They  drank  some  pretty  good  Kentucky  bourbon. 

"Now.  Bob,"  said  Raymond,  “it  is  pretty  late  in  tin 
noon  mcl  we’d  better  think  about  g.ung  home.  \\ 
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downtown  where  I  can  got  the  two  bottles  I  ordered,  and 
then  we  will  hurry  to  the  train.” 

Tlfby  went  down  there,  and.  of  course,  both  had  to  treat  to 
drinks  from  the  black  bottle. 

By  that  time  Bob  was  in  a  pretty  groggy  condition. 

"Say.  Bob.”  said  Raymond,  “we  have  been  tapping  that 
black  bottle  pretty  liberally  this  afternoon,  and  I  don’t  think 
we  ought  to  go  home  feeling  as  mellow  as  we  do.  What’s  the 
matter  with  our  going  down  and  see  Charlie  Hey  wood  and 
send  word  to  our  folks  that  we  are  going  to  spend  the  night 
in  the  city?  Then  we  can  go  to  a  hotel,  get  a  supper  and  go 
to  the  theater,  and  we  can  tap  the  black  bottles  in  our  room  1 
as  often  as  we  wish.”  ♦ 

"All  right,”  assented  Bob.  “That’s  just  the  thing.  I  don’t 
want  to  go  home,  anyway.” 

Raymond  led  the  way  down  to  the  store  where  young 
Charlie  Hey  wood  was  a  clerk.  He  wanted  Charlie  to  see  what 
condition  Bob  was  in,  for  he  knew  he  would  tell  it  all  over 
Mnysvillo  that  he  was  very  drunk. 

Raymond  himself  walked  perfectly  straight;  showed  no 
effects  whatever  of  the  drinks  he  had  taken;  but  it  was  differ¬ 
ent  with  Bob.  ! 

So  they  entered  the  store  and  Raymond  hastened  to  find 
Charlie,  telling  Bob  to  wait  for  him. 

“Charlie,”  said  h£,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  “you  are  going  out 
home  this  evening,  are  you  not?” 

“Yes.  of  coip-se  I  am.” 

“Well.  I  wish  you  would  send  word  around  to  my  folks  that 
I’m  going  to  spend  the  night  in  the  city.  The  truth  is.  Bob 
Castle  is  so  full  that  I’ve  got  to  stay  and  take  care  of  him. 
It  wouldn’t  do  for  him  to  go  home  in  that  condition,  you 
know.  ” 

"What’s  the  matter— is  Bob  drunk?” 

“Well,  I  Can't  say  that  he  is,  but  he  is  full  up  to  his  chin. 
You  can  see  him  for  yourself.” 

“All  right.”  and  young  Hey  wood  went  over  to  where  Bob 
was  standing,  shook  hands  with  him  ana  said: 

“You  are  going  to  stay  in  the  city  to-night,  Bob.  are  you?” 

“Yes;  Will  and  1  are  going  to  the  theater.  Just  send  word 
around  to  my  home  that  I  won’t  be  out  to-night.” 

"All  right;  I’ll  go  by  myself  and  tell  them,  for  it’s  not  out! 
of  my  way.  you  know.” 

“That’s  all  right.  Come  on,  Bob,”  said  Raymond,  “we’ll  go 
uptown  to  a  hotel.” 

Raymond  was  inwardly  chuckling  at  the  way  his  scheme 
was  working.  He  knew  that  young  Heywood  would  tell  a 
number  of  his  companions  that  Bob  Castle  was  so  drunk  that 
Will  Raymond  had  to  stay  in  town  to  take  care  of  him. 

Maysville  had  its  usual  complement  of  gossips  and  busy- 
bodies,  and  it  turned  out  just  as  Raymond  thought  and  wished. 

Young  Ileywood  did  tell  the  story,  but,  of  course,  he  didn’t 
mention  to  the  Castle  family  that  Boh  was  drinking,  nor  did 
he  mention  it  to  the  Raymonds.  Both  young  men  frequently 
spent  nights  in  the  city,  as  did  a  number  of  older  citizens 
when  occasion  called  for  it. 

Very  often  married  ladies  would  come  into  the  city  late  In 
the  afternoon  to  attend  theaters  with  their  husbands,  and  re¬ 
turn  home  on  the  late  train. 

Raymond  had  his  two  black  bottles  with  him,  and  they 
went  to  a  hotel,  took  a  room,  and  in  there  opened  one  of  the 
bottles  and  took  a  drink  from  it. 

Of  course,  Bob  was  in  a  condition  to  drink  copiously. 

In  due  time  be  was  drunker  than  Raymond  had  ever  seen 
'him  before,  and  he  felt  hilarious. 

“Book  here.  Bob,”  he  said  to  him.  “you  mustn’t  drink  any 
more  of  that  stuff  to-night  or  you’ll  find  yourself  unable  to 
navigate.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Bob.  “I  can  navigate.  I’ve  always 
been  a  good  navigator.” 

“I’m  a  better  judge  of  that  than  you  are.  Bob.  I  thought 
you  could  hold  up  as  well  as  I  can.  You’d  better  come  out 
with  me  now.  and  walk  some  of  it  off.  Then  we’ll  come  back 
and  go  to  bed.” 

He  persuaded  Bob  to  go  out  with  him. 

It  was  a  lovely  night,  and  crowds  of  people  were  going 
In  every  direction. 

Rob  was  feeling  so  hilarious  that  at  one  time  he  gave  a  wild 
shout.  ^ 

"Oil,  thunder!”  said  Raymond.  “You’ll  have  the  police  pull- 
in-/  u-  in.  Keep  your  yawp  to  yourself.  We’d  both  be  ruined 
If  we  -fiouid  be  locked  up  by  the  police  and  get  our  names  in 
tJ. <  paper  to-morrow  morning.” 

“Tl.  i-.b  all  tigiid.  No  ossifer  can  ’rest  me.”  ( 


"Yes,  he  can.  He  can  arrest  both  of  us,  for  he  carries  a 
club.” 

"Thash  is  all  righd.  I  got  a  club,  too.” 

Just  then  a  brawny  workingman  came  along  and  Bob 
jostled  up  against  him,  and,  being  drunk,  he  thought  the  other 
fellow  was  to  blame. 

“Who  you  running  against?”  he  blurted  out.  and  before  Ray¬ 
mond  could  interfere  he  struck  the  workingman  quite  a  violent 
blow  with  bis  fist.  The  next  moment  the  brawny  son  of  toil 
lot  him  have  one  straight  from  bis  shoulder,  and  down  he 
went. 

“Hold  on,  my  friend,”  said  Raymond;  “don’t  hit  a  man  who 
is  too  drunk  to  know  what  he  is  doing.” 

“All  right,  then;  let  him  keep  sober,”  returned  the  work¬ 
man,  turning  on  his  heel  and  going  his  way. 

Of  course,  a  crowd  quickly  gathered.  Bob  was  knocked  un¬ 
conscious;  yet  Raymond  pulled  him  to  his  feet  and  held  him 
up,  shook  him  vigorously,  for  he  feared  an  officer  might  come 
along  and  take  him  away  from  him. 

He  was  fortunate  in  his  efforts,  for  Bob  pulled  himself  to¬ 
gether  and  seemed  like  one  coming  out  of  a  sleep. 

“Brace  up,  Bob,  old  man,"  he  said  to*,  him;  “here  comes  a 
cop.  ” 

Bob  braced  up  and  an  officer  came  along  and  dispersed  the 
crowd. 

I-Ie  saw  Bob’s  condition,  though,  aud  looking  at  Raymond, 
asked: 

“Is  that  a  friend  of  yours?” 

“Yes,  officer.  He  took  a  little  too  much  aboard,  but  I  can 
get  him  back  to  the  hotel.  He  is  all  right,  financially  and 
socially.” 

“Then  you’d  better  take  him  to  the  hotel  as  quickly  as  you 
can,  for  it  won’t  do  for  him  to  attract  a  crowd  on  the  street.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  call  a  carriage.” 

The  officer  called  a  cab  and  assisted  him  in  putting  Bob  into 
it.  ' 

Raymond  thanked  the  officer  and  told  the  cabman  to  drive 
around  to  the  hotel,  giving  him  the  name. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BOB  FINDS  HIMSELF  IN  AN  AWKWAED  PREDICAMENT. 

As  the  cab  drove  off  Raymond  muttered  to  himself: 

“If  it  hadn’t  been  that  he  will  have  a  black  eye  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  would  have  let  the  officer  run  him  in.  As  it  is.  they’ll 
all  hear  that  he  was  drunk  in  town,  and  he  won’t  dare  go 
home  with  a  black  eye.” 

On  reaching  the  hotel  the  cabman  bad  to  assist  Raymond  in 
taking  Bob  out,  for  he  was  utterly  unable  to  stand  on  his 
feet. 

“Look  here,”  said  the  hotel  clerk,  “we  don’t  want  a  man 
in  that  condition  to  occupy  one  of  our  rooms.  Why  didn't 
you  sober  him  up  before  bringing  him  back?” 

“Ob.  he  isn’t  so  drunk  as  he  looks!  When  he  gets  a  little 
too  much  aboard  it  gets  into  bis  knees  more  than  in  his  head. 
He  is  responsible,  and  if  lie  commits  any  damage  whatever 
he  is  amply  able  to  pay  for  it.” 

“All  right,”  and  the  clerk  had  him  put  into  the  elevator 
and  taken  up  to  his  room. 

There  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  in  a  little  while  he  was 
soundly  sleeping. 

The  next  morning  when  he  awoke  he  held  his  head  between 
his  hands  and  'groaned: 

“By  George!  Will,  my  head  feels  as  big  as  a  barrel.” 

“Well,  I’m  not  surprised  at  it.  You  don’t  know  when  to 
stop  drinking.  Why  didn’t  you  do  as  I  did,  stop  when  you  got 
enou'gh.  I  never  saw  you  so  full  before.” 

“1  never  was  so  full  before  in  my  life,  but  hanged  if  I 
haven’t  got  to  have  something  to  reduce  my  head  to  its  proper 
shape.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  give  you  some  of  the  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you!” 
and  he  got  up.  took  the  bottle  out  of  the  bureau  drawer, 
poured  a  drink  for  him  into  a  glass  and  handed  it  to  him. 

Bob  swallowed  it  quickly,  smacked  liis  lips  and  said: 

“If  you  call  that  dog  hair,  it  must  have  come  from  a  very 
fine  dog.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Raymond,  “it  was  from  a  regular  Kentucky 
dog,  and  they  s;vy  that  this  stuff  is  good  for  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.” 

“Well,  it’s  just  the  stuff  I  needed.  1  feel  better  already.” 
and  with  that  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  wash-basin,  where 
he  bathed  his  face  and  hands. 

Then  lie  went  to  the  bureau  to  comb  his  liair,  and  there 
caught  a  glimpse  of  bis  terribly  decorated  optic. 
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Th.  ro  was  n  very  dark  spot  under  his  right  eye,  with  a 
broad  yellow  border. 

He  gaxed  at  it  and  actually  staggered  back  against  the  bed. 

“Will,”  he  asked,  “how  in  the  world  did  1  get  that  black 
eye?” 

“Oh,  you  wanted  to  clean  out  the  town  last  night!  A  man 
bumped  up  against  you  and  you  struck  him.  He  struck  back 
and  knocked  you  down.  You  see,  it  won’t  do  to  load  up  so 
full.  Bob.” 

“This  is  the  worst  thing  that  over  happened  to  me.  It 
won't  do  for  me  to  go  out  home  until  it  has  disappeared  al¬ 
together.  ” 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  go  out  home  how  are  you  going  to  keep 
the  old  man* and  your  mother  from  coming  in  for  you?  They’ll 
be  uneasy.” 

“I’ll  send  word  to  them  that  I’m  very  busy.” 

“That  won't  do.  Bob.  They  know  there  is  no  work  in  the 
office  for  you  to  do,  and  it  won't  do  to  say  that  you  are  sick, 
either,  for  that  will  make  them  come  quicker.  Just  write  them 
a  uote  that  you  are  going  up  the  river  to  Albany,  with  a 
few  friends,  or  somewhere  else.” 

Bob  gazed  at  his  reflection  in  the  mirror  and  shook  his  head 

sadly. 

“Great  Scott,  what  a  fool  I’ve  been!”  he  remarked.  “I  won’t 
get  rid  of  this  disfiguration  under  ten  days.” 

“Oh.  you  can  have  it  painted,  Bob.” 

“Well*  it'll  take  a  mighty  good  artist  to  hide  it  so  that 
mother  or  sister  won't  detect  it.  Carrie  scolded  me  like 
thunder  day  before  yesterday  for  taking  three  or  four  drinks 
out  on  the  picnic.  She  said  that  I  made  a  fool  of  myself  then, 
but  I  know  that  I  didn’t.” 

“No.  you  did  not.  Bob.  You  were  only  lively;  but  you  know 
how  a  sister  with  an  only  brother  looks  out  for  him.  You 
want  to  drink  more  moderately.  The  trouble  with  you  when 
you  get  dry  you  want  another  drink  right  away,  and  the  more 
a  man  takes  aboard,  the  greater  his  thirst  becomes.  When 
you  have  taken  two  or  three  drinks  don’t  take  any  more  so 
close  together.  Get  rid  of  the  effects  of  one  drink  before  you 
go  for  more.” 

“Well,  if  I  recollect  right,  you  drank  as  often  as  I  did.”  j 

“Yes;  but  I  didn’t  take  as  heavy  drinks  as  you  did.” 

“Then  why  in  thunder  didn’t  you  stop  me?”  , 

“L  tried  to,  but  I  couldn’t  do  anything  with  you.  When 
you  get  full  you  are  practically  unmanageable.  You  want  to, 
look  out  for  that.” 

“Well,  what  in  thunder  are  we  to  do  now?” 

“We  are  to  go  down  and  take  breakfast  the  first  thing,  and 
then  make  inquiries  for  an  eye  artist.  The  probabilities  are 
the  old  man  will  be  around. to  the  office  to-day  inquiring  for. 
you,  and  you  want  to  get  that  eye  painted  over  before  you 
meet  him.” 

They  went  down  to  breakfast,  and  the  waiters,  when  they 
saw  his  decorated  optic,  winked  at  each  ether  and  smiled. 

As  they  were  eating  breakfast  Bob  asked: 

“Say.  Will,  how  will  we  find  that  artist?” 

“Hanged  if  1  know.  Bob.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  one  in 
his  line  of  business  should  leave  his  card  with  all  first-class! 
barkeepers.” 

“By  George*!  that’s  so;  we'll  go  into  the  barroom  here  and 
make  the  inquiry  when  we  get  through  with  this  breakfast.” 

They  hurried  through  the  meal  uud  then  went  pi  to  the  bar¬ 
room  of  tin*  hotel,  which  was  a  first-class  one  in  every  respect. 

As  Boh  advanced  to  the  bar  the  bartender  looked  straight, 
at  him.  and  as  he  reached  it  he  said: 

"Say.  mister,  he  gave  you  a  sockdolager,  didn’t  he?" 

“Yes,  1  should  say  hi*  did,  but  I  didn’t  know  it  until  this; 
morning.  ” 

“You  didn't  know  it  when  you  got  it?” 

“No,  I  knew  nothing  of  it  until  this  morning.” 

“Then  you  must  have  been  very  full.” 

"1  was.  1  guess:  but  eau  you  tell  nn*  where  I  can  find  a 
first-class  eye  artist?” 

“Yes.”  and  he  opened  n  drawer  and  fumbled  among  the 
cards,  papers  and  li  tters,  and  at  last  found  what  lie  was  look-  j 
lug  for.  tin*  card  of  an  artist,  and  handed  it  over  to  him,  say¬ 
ing; 

“He  can  fix  you  up  all  right  so  your  mother  or  sweetheart 
will  never  suspect  it;  but  it  will  cost  you  a  teu-dollar  bill." 

“That's  all  right:  I'd  give  several  ten  dollar  bills  to  get  rid 

of  It  ” 

Tin*  eye  artist  had  his  studio  somewhere  up  on  Fourteenth  , 

Street, 


walk  on  the  streets,  or  go  in  a  street  car  with  this  badge  on 

my  face.”  .  «„ 

“All  right,”  said  Will.  “Wait  till  I  can  summon  one. 

He  went  out  and  was  gone  about  teu  minutes. 

When  he  returned  he  beckoned  to  Bob,  who  went  out  and 
entered  a  cab  with  him. 

In  due  time  they  readied  the  artist’s  offjee. 

“Look  here,  artist,”  said  Bob,  "can  you  cover  up  this  little 
spot  on  my  face?” 

“Yes.  sir.  that’s  my  business.” 

"  Wel-l,  can  you  make  a  first-class  job  of  it  so  the  old  man  or 
mother  won’t  detect  it?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  can.” 

“All  right,  then;  go  ahead.  But  what  is  it  going  to  cost 

me?” 

The  artist  was  a  pretty  shrewd  judge,  not  only  of  human 
nature,  but  of  the  financial  standing  of  his  customers.  He 
saw  from  Bob’s  dress  and  manner  that  he  was  willing  to  pay 
for  having  his  disgrace  covered  up. 

“It’ll  cost  you  fifteen  dollars,  sir.” 

“That’s  a  pretty  steep  job,  isn’t  it?” 

“No,  sir;  I’m  not  a  house  painter.  It  will  be  very  cheap 
for  you.” 

“All  right,  go  ahead;  I  see  you’ve  got  it  down  fine,”  and  for 
nearly  three  hours  he  worked  on  him. 

He  had  to  use  a  peculiar  kind  of  so;?p  to  remove  every 
particle  of  the  oil  tiiat  exudes  from  the  skin,  and  then  apply 
several  lotions  that  made  it  possible  for  the  skin  to  retain 
the  paints  he  was  to  use. 

It  was  a  tedious  job.  but  when  finished  it  was  a  good  one. 

Bob  almost  gave  a  shout  of  joy  when  he  surveyed  himself 
in  the  mirror,  for  there  wasn’t  a  vestige  of  the  discoloration 
remaining. 

-  “Now  look  here,  artist,  what  effect  will  soap  and  water  have 
on  it  when  I  bathe  my  face  of  mornings?” 

“Well,  you  don’t  want  to  use  any  soap  on  it.  You  can  soap 
your  hands  as  much  as  you  please,  but  take  clear,  fresh  water 
and  wet  the  corner  of  a  crash  towel  and  gently  bathe  that  part 
of  your  face.  Don’t  rub  it  very  hard,  and  you’ll  find  that  it 
will  remain  until  it  is  ready  to  be  taken  off.” 

“Well,  bow  am  I  to  know  when  it  ought  to  come  off?” 

“You  want  to  wait  about  a  fortnight,  sir.  Then  call  here 
again  and  I’ll  remove  it  for  you.” 

“Say,  won’t  it  crack  when  it  gets  thoroughly  dry?” 

“No,  sir;  it  will  be  .just  like  the  natural  skin.  You  can  rub 
your  hand  over  it  now.  It’s  already  dry.” 

Bol)  stood  before  the  mirror  and  rubbed  his  hand  over  that 
side  of  his  face. 

“By  George!  Will,  it  feds  perfectly  natural.” 


JLJLHJL\  V  JL. 


WHAT  BOB  CASTLE’S  FATHER  SAID  IX)  HIM. 

On  leaving  the  studio  of  the  artist,  they  botli  went  bmk 
downtown  in  a  street  car. 

“Will,  do  I  look  all  right?"  Bob  asked  of  Raymond. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  are  all  right.  We  had  better  go  to  tlie  hotel 
and  pay  our  bill  there;  take  another  drink  and  go  to  our  places 
of  business.  I’ve  got  to  go  down  to  the  store,  you  know,  and 
I  guess  your  father  will  drop  in  at  the  law  office  to  see  if  von 
are  there.” 

“All  right.”  said  Bob,  and  they  went  to  the  hotel,  paid  their 
bill  and  then  left,  after  Will  had  secui'cd  one  oi’  the  black  bob 
ties,  which  was  still  filled. 

Y\  ill.  I  guess  I  v  on  t  take  another  drink  this  morning  as 
father  might  smell  it  on  my  breath.” 

Both  then  went  their  different  ways. 

When  Bob  reached  the  law  office ‘where  he  was  studvinc 
law.  one  of  the  clerks  said  to  him: 

“Hello,  Castle!  Your  father  has  just  left  here.  He  came 
in  to  see  you. 

“What  did  he  want?”  Bob  asked. 

IL*  didu  t  say.  lie  merely  asked  if  you  had  been  in  this 
morning  and  1  told  him  you  had  not.” 

Bob  was  just  a  little  hit  worried,  and  he  said: 

"I'll  go  down  and  see  him.  1  stayed  in  the  cit\  last  night 
ami  I  guess  lq*  wants  to  find  out  if  I’m  all  r-,.tq  this  morn' 
ing."  and  with  that  he  turned  and  h  i  t  tin*  office 

Down  at  his  father's  plaer  of  lmsim  ss  he  round  him  sitting 
in  his  office.  ‘ 

As  he  went  in  Mr.  Castle  looked  straight  at  bi  n  wild"  ut- 

t  f»l*l 111?  ii  tt’iml  '  ’ 
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this  terrains.  When  I  wort  into,  the*  office  the  clerk  told  me 
yen  had  just  been  there  in  |iiring  for  me.” 

"Yes.  1  merely  wanted  to  know  whether  yon  were  there  or 
in  a  l'oUoo  station.'’ 

"Well,  I*m  here  and  all  right.  Did  you  think  I  was  locked 

up?” 

"Well.  1  had  a  slight  suspicion  of  it,  for  we  got  the  news 
last  night  that  you  were  so  drunk  that  Will  Raymond 
wouldn't  let  you  go  homo.” 

“Why.  Great  Scott!  v.  ho  told  that  yarn,  father?” 

"Oh.  it  was  reported  hi!  around  Maysville.  Young  Hey  wood 
brought  your  message  to  us  that  you  were  going  to  stay  in 
the  city,  and  we  thought  it  was  all  right;  but  corning  in  on 
the  train  this  morning  several  of  the  commuters  were  talking 
about  your  being  on  a  spree  in  town  here.  I  dropped  into 
your  office  to  sec  about  it.” 

"Well,  I'm  all  right,  ain't  I?” 

"Yes.  you  seem  to  be.  but  how  comes  it  that  your  eyes  are 
so  red?  They  look  a  little  bloodshot.” 

"I  guess  that  is  caused  by  late  hours,  for  I  didn't  go  to  bed 
umil  about  two  o'clock,"  laughed  Bob. 

"Look  here.  Robert."  the  old  man  replied,  “I’ve  been  a 
young  man  myself  and  I  Know  many  wild  oats  are  sowed 
about  midnight.  What’s  the  size  of  the  field  you  are  culti¬ 
vating  this  year?” 

The  old  bookkeeper  chuckled,  and  Bob  replied: 

"It  is  a  very  small  patch,  father;  I  could  reap  it  easily  in 

oin>  day.” 

"Well,  let  me  tell  you  what  a  man  sows  that  also- shall  he 
reap.  He  can’t  hire  anybody  to  reap  it  for  him.  You  had 
better  bear  that  in  mind.  It  is  a  different  sort  of  harvest  from 
that  madn  by  regular  farmers.  A  crop  of  wild  oats  generally 
has  a  good  many  thistles,  briars  and  other  weeds  mixed  with 
it.  You  can’t  put  it  on  the  market  and  sell  it  for  anything. 
On  the  contrary  it  will  stay  on  your  hands  as  a  constant  re¬ 
minder  of  the  follies  of  youth.  You  want  to  get  out  of  that 
sort  of  business  in  a  hurry.” 

Bob  was  just  a  little  bit  nettled  over  the  audible  chuckles 
of  tlm  old  bookkeeper  and  his  assistant. 

He  made  no  reply,  but  turned  on  liis  heel  and  left  the 

office. 

“Are  you  coming  out  home  to-night?”  his  father  called  to 

him. 

“Yes.  of  course,”  he  replied;  “and  I’ll  bring  a  sack  of  my 
oats  out  with  mo."  and  with  that  he  disappeared. 

Mr.  Castle  regretted  having  given  him  the  lecture  he  did 
in  the  presence  of  the  two  bookkeepers,  as  lie  thought  that 
Bob  plainly  showed  resentment  at  it. 

On  his  way  back  to  'the  law  office  Bob  went  into  Lynch’s 
place  and  took  another  drink  from  the  black  bottle. 

It  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  best  liquor  he  had  ever  drank  in 
his  life. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  office  and  sat  down  in  his  ac¬ 
customed  scat,  took  up  a  law  book  and  for  hours  sat  there 

reading. 

About  noon  Will  Raymond  dropped  in  to  see  him.  He  was 
right  at  his  desk  before  Bob  saw  him. 

"Hello!  Studying  law?”  Will  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  replied. 

"Well,  what’s  the  law  about  taking  lunch  at  noon  every  day 
in  the  week?” 

“There’s  no  law  against  it  except  the  law  of  nature,”  was 
the  reply.  \ 

“  Well,  that's  news  to  me.  I  thought  it  was  perfectly  natural 
for  one  to  oat  something  in  the  middle  of  the  day." 

“ Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  the  law  of  nature  is  very  strict 
on  that  point.  It  insists  that  one  should  eat  lightly  unless  he 
is  doing  hard  physical  labor.  It’s  generally  conceded  that  ivre 
all  eat  Uto  much.  We  pander  to  our  appetites.’* 

“Well,  appetite  is  evidence  of  a  good,  strong,  natural  state 
of  health,  isn’t  it?  " 

"Yes.  I  believe  it  is;  but  there  are  such  things  as  having  an 
unnatural  appetite,  and  those  who  pander  to  it  become  glut¬ 


tons." 

The  clerks  within  hearing  chuckled. 

“book  lure.  Bob.”  said  Will,  “haven’t  you  made  a  mis¬ 
take?  You  should  have  studied  medicine  instead  of  law.” 

-Oh,  ope  doesn’t  need  to  study  medicine  in  order  to  find  out 
yf  things.  Experience  is  a  mighty  good  teacher.” 

•All  rigiit;  come  on.  then,  and  let's  go  out  and  have  a  little 
<  .  .ericnoo.  I’ve  got  an  appetite  and  I  think  it  is  quite  natural; 
I  :  i  a  pretty  close  stickler  for  the  enforcement  of  natural 
laws." 

;.ob  closed  his  book,  arose,  put  on  his  bat  and  remarked: 


"I  agree  with  you  on  that,  so  come  ahead,”  and  they  left 
the  office  together. 

Raymond  steered  him  into  Lynch’s  saloon. 

“Say,  this  isn’t  a  restaurant,”  said  Castle. 

“No,  but  it  is  a  place  to  get  an  appetizer  before  lunch.” 

“Oh,  thunder!  You  said  ' n  the  office  you  had  an  appetite.” 

“So  I  have,  but  I  want  to  put  a  keen  edge  on  it.” 

Both  chuckled  and  called  for  the  black  bottle  again.  As 
they  both  leaned  against  the  bar  Bob  told  him  about  how  his 
father  visited  his  office  and  how  he  promptly  returned  the 
compliment  by  visiting  1  lie  old  man’s  office. 

Raymond  was  considerably  amused  at  the  old  man’s  re¬ 
mark  that  the  whites  of  his  eyes  looked  bloodshot. 

“But  look  here,  Will,  when  1  go  back  home  this  evening  I 
want  to  hunt  Ileywood  up  and  punch  his  head,  for  he  told  it 
all  over  Maysville  that  I  was  so  drunk  last  night  that  you 
wouldn’t  let  me  go  home,  and  had  to  stay  in  town  to  take 
care  of  me.” 

“The  deuce  you  say!  His  head  ought  to  be  punched  for 
that.  ” 

“Yes.  and  I  intend  to  punch  it  for  him.” 

“Say,  Bob,  he  didn't  say  that  to  any  of  your  familv.  did 
he?” 

“No,  of  course  not;  ho  told  it  in  sovornl  places,  though,  and 
this  morning  when  father  was  coming  in  he  heard  several  of 
the  commuters  laughing  over  it.  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  same  church  with  father,  suggested  that  he’d 
Ix'tter  keep  a  pretty  strict  watch  over  me,  as  I  seemed  to  be 
going  the  pace.” 

“Oh.  you  know  those  old  fellows!”  laughed  Will.  “They 
have  sown  and  reaped  their  own  crop  of  wild  oats,  and  in 
their  old  ago  frown  upon  the  young  fellows  having  a  little  fun 
themselves.  ” 

"Yes;  I  don’t  blame  Mr.  Wilkinson,  though,  but  he  has 
enough  to  do  to  watch  over  his  own  two  boys.  They  are 
sowing  oats  broadcast.” 

“Yes.  so  they  are.  But  Ileywood  ought  to  hare  his  face 
slapped.  He  is  a  sort  of  a  temperance  milksop,  you  know.” 

"Yes;  and  I'm  going  to  knock  some  of  that  milk  out  of 
him!”  and  with  that  they  left  Lynch’s  place  and  went  to  the 
restaurant  where  they  usually  lunched. 

The  place  was  pretty  well  patronized,  and  among  the  cus¬ 
tomers  in  there  were  three  or  four  residents  of  Maysville. 
Of  course,  all  the  commuters  knew  each  other. 

One  of  them  reached  out  as  Bob  was  passing  his  table,  and 
said: 

“Hello,  Castle!  How’s  your  head  this  morning?” 

“My  head  is  all  right.  How’s  yours?” 

"Aline  is  all  right,  too:  but  we  heard  last  night  out  home 
that  you  were  painting  the  whole  city  red  over  here.” 

“Yes,  I  heard  that  Ileywood  had  started  that  yarn.  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  paint  him  the  next  time  I  meet  him,  and  if  there’s  any¬ 
thing  red  in  him  I’ll  draw  a  little  of  it.” 

“Oh.  thunder!  You  are  not  mad  about  it.  are  you?” 

“Mad!  mad!  Yes,  I’m  mad  all  through.  I  take  a  drink 
whenever  I  feel  like  it,  but  I'm  no  drunkard.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  look  as  though  you  were,  or  that  you  had 
been  drunk  last  night.  I  guess  Heywood  was  putting  up  a 
joke  on  you.” 

“All  right;  you  wait  till  I  get  in  my  little  joke  on  him.” 
and  with  that  Boh  followed  Will  to  the  table  where  he  had 
taken  a  seat. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  BLACK  BOTTLE  GETS  IN  SOME  OF  ITS  FINE  WORK. 

That  evening  when  Bob  entered  the  ears  to  go  out  home 
he  found  nearly  a  score  of  Maysville  commuters  in  there,  in¬ 
cluding  Will  Raymond,  and  every  man  of  them  turned  and 
looked  at  him  as  he  took  his  seat. 

Raymond  went  over  and  sat  down  by  him. 

“Will.”  he  asked,  "is  Heywood  on  board?” 

“Really,  I  don't  know,  Bob.  I  haven’t  soon  him.  He  is 
generally  detained  at  the  store  later  than  the  rest  of  us.  you 
know;  besides.  Bob,  if  he  should  come  in  it  wouldn't  do  to 
raise  a  disturbance  on  the  train,  for  it  would  he  sure  to  get 
into  the  papers.  You  want  to  wait  until  you  meet  him  some¬ 
where  on  the  street.  After  supper  you  meet  me  around  at  (lie 
young  men’s  clubroom.” 

“All  right.  I  will;  but  he  doesn’t  belong  there,  you  know.” 

“No;  but  we  can  find  him  at.  Phillips’  cigar  store.  He  spends 
an  hour  or  two  there  every  evening.” 

When  Bob  reached  home  his  mother  and  sister  kissed  him, 
and  Carrie  exclaimed: 
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“Oh,  brother,  somebody  has  started  an  awful  story  about 
you!" 

"Yes,  father  told  me  about  it  this  morning,  and  I  think  I 
know  who  started  it.” 

“Yes,  I  do,  too,  and  it’s  a  shame,  even  if  the  story  were  true.” 

"Well,  there  wasn’t  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  Will  and  I  stayed 
in  to  go  to  the  theater  last  night.  We  both  have  done  so  many 
a  time  before;  but  we  were  up  late  with  some  friends,  strolling 
about,  and  I  guess  it  was  some  time  after  midnight  before  we 
retired.  It’s  an  outrage  to  start  such  a  story  as  that  going, 
and  Hey  wood  ought  to  have  his  head  punched.” 

“Why,  brother,  I  understand  that  he  said  he  saw  you  him¬ 
self  so  drunk  that  you  couldn’t  walk  straight.” 

“All  right;  he  won't  walk  straight,  either,  after  I  get  through 
with  him.” 

"Brother,  don’t  pick  a  fight  with  him.” 

“Well,  I  am  going  to  see  him,  and  if  he  doesn't  apologize  I’ll 
punch  his  head.” 

After  supper  he  went  to  the  young  men’s  clubroom, 
where  nearly  all  the  young  men  of  the  place  spent  their  eve¬ 
nings.  They  had  a  good  library,  with  all  the  daily  papers;  a 
enrdroom  where  they  amused  themselves,  and  where  liquors 
and  cigars  could  be  had  from  the  steward.  There  was  no  regu¬ 
lar  bar  there,  for  such  a  thing  would  not  have  been  tolerated 
by  the  sentiment  of  the  community.  There  were  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  married  men  members  of  it,  and  like  the  majority  of 
clubrooms.  many  members  kept  late  hours  there.  It  was  fre¬ 
quently  the  case  that  some  of  them  went  home  rather  the 
worse  for  drink,  but  no  scandal  had  grown  out  of  it. 

He  had  been  there  but  a  few  minutes  when  Will  Raymond 
came  in.  v  » 

"Bob,"  said  he,  “the  steward  has  secured  for  me  a  half 
dozen  of  those  black  bottles,  and  they  are  locked  up  in  his 
safe:  so  Come  in  and  join  three  or  four  of  us  in  sampling  one 
of  them.” 

There  were  about  a  half  dozen  in  the  little  party  that  went 
into  the  steward’s  room  and  sat  down  around  a  table. 

"Now,  fellows,”  said  Will,  to  those  whom  he  had  invited  to 
join  him  in  sampling  the  black  bottle,  "this  is  the  stuff  I’ve 
been  telling  you  about.  I  want  every  one  of  you  to  give  your 
frank  opinion  of  it.  It’s  the  best  stuff  I  ever 'drank  in  my 
life,  and  we  ought  to  have  the  steward  lay  in  a  supply  of  it. 
It's  expensive,  but  what’s  expense  when  one  wants  good  stuff 
to  drink?” 

The  steward  brought  out  glasses  and  ice  water,  and  the  black 
bottle  was  passed  around. 

Of  course,  the  others  pronounced  it  the  best  liquor  thev  ever 
drank  in  their  lives. 

The  bottle  was  passed  until  it  was  empty. 

Three  of  the  gentlemen  gave  money  to  the  steward  to  lay 
in  several  bottles  for  them. 

It  was  a  rule  there  that  every  member  was  to  supply  his 
own  drink,  as  the  steward  had  no  right  to  sell  it,  not  having 
a  license  to  do  so. 

“Is  this  the  stuff  you  loaded  up  on  last  night,  Bob?”  one 
of  the  others  asked. 

“No,”  said  Bob,  “I  wasn’t  loaded  up  at  all  any  more  than 
I  am  now.  It  takes  mere  than  two  or  three  drinks  to  load 
me  up.  let  me  tell  you.  None  of  you  ever  saw  me  loaded,  for 
when  I  think  I  have  had  enough,  I  stop.” 

“That’s  right!  that's  right!  The  way  to  enjoy  a  good  drink 
is  to  tak'*  it  moderately;  but  I  am  not  the  man  to  find  fault 
with  another  for  loading  up  on  such  stuff  as  this,”  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  Raymond  1m  added: 

“Say,  Will,  let  us  have  another  bottle  of  it,  and  to-morrow 
night  l  will  replace  it  out  of  the  dozen  that  I’ve  ordered  the 
steward  to  get  for  me.” 

"All  right."  said  Will,  and  turning  to  the  steward,  he  told 
him  to  bring  out  another  bottle. 

S'  veral  of  them  read  the  label  on  the  bottle  and  made  a 
memorandum  of  it.  saying  they  thought  it  was  the  best  stuff 
they  ever  tasted  in  their  lives,  and  that  they  would  keep  it 
on  hand. 

The  second  bottle  was  opened  and  passed  around,  each  man 
pouring  bis  own  drink. 

Then  cigars  were  called  for,  and  the  room  was  soon  filled 
with  smoke. 

Other  members  came  in  and  called  for  their  bottles. 

“Bay,"  said  one  of  Raymond’s  party,  “this  is  the  stuff  you 
fellows  ought  to  have.” 

“What  is  it?”  one  of  the  newcomers  asked. 

"Oh,  it’s  some  old  Kentucky  tanglefoot.  It  will  set.  all  the 
wheels  in  your  head  to  going,  and  when  you  take  a  few  drinks 
of  it,  yen’ll  dream  dreams  like  an  opium  smoker,  see  beautiful 


angels  and  will  feel  as  though  you  had  the  strength  of  Sam  son. 
but  unlike  that  famous  nero,  you  can  use  your  own  jawbon* 
instead  of  a  donkey’s.” 

“Say,”  laughed  one  of  the  others,  “does  it  make  a  man  U3« 
his  jawbone  like  a  donkey;  set  him  to  braying  and  making  a 
big  noise?” 

"No;  but  it  puts  a  lot  of  life  into  him,  Increases  hi3  flow'  of 
language,  until  he  is  more  eloquent  than  ever  Daniel  Webster 

was.  ” 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  letting  us  get  a  taste  of  it?” 

“All  right,”  and  the  bottle  was  turned  over  to  them  to  let 
them  find  out  its  good  qualities. 

Of  course,  it  was  soon  emptied,  and  its  praises  were  sung 
by  all  who  tasted  it. 

They  were  told  where  they  could  get  it,  and  each  man  made 
a  memorandum  of  the  address. 

By  this  time  Bob  Castle  had  taken  four  drinks  cf  it,  and  its 
effects  were  soon  apparent.  He  was  jolly,  notwithstanding  he 
was  nursing  his  wrrath  against  young  Heywood. 

Raymond  wanted  him  to  drink  more,  and  so  he  ordered 
the  steward  to  bring  in  another  bottle,  and  before  it  was 
emptied  Bob  had  taken  two  more  drinks,  by  which  time  he 
was  in  a  humor  for  any  escapade.  He  finally  rose  to  his  feet 
and  it  was  seen  that  he  was  quite  unsteady  on  them. 

Another  member  was  in  the  same  condition,  hut  not  having 
a  grudge  against  any  one,  he  laughed,  told  stories  and  sang  a 
song. 

“Say,  Will,”  said  Bob,  “let’s  get, out  and  take  a  walk.” 

Will  complied.  knew  what  Bob  was  after,  so  he  steered 
him  straight  to  the  cigar  store,  where  he  expected  to  find 
young  Heywood. 

They  met  him  in  front  of  the  place,  and  quick  as  a  flash  Bob 
seized  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  said: 

“See  here,  Heywood,  I  understand  you  told  it  all  over  Mays- 
ville  last  night  that  I  was  blind  drunk  in  New  York.” 

“I  didn’t  do  anything  of  the  kind,  Bob.  I  only  mentioned 
it  to  two  friends  in  the  cigar  store  here  that  you  were  pretty 
well  loaded,  and  if  they  repeated  it,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine.  I 
didn’t  mean  ?„ny  harm  by  it.” 

“All  right,  then.  You  started  the  story,  and  it  is  all  over 
town  that  I  was  blind  drunk,  and  that  Will  had  to  stay  in  town 
to  take  care  of  me.  Hang  it,  I’m  going  to  wipe  up  the  ground 
with  you.”  and  with  that  he  landed  a  blow  square  on  his  nose 
and  the  blood  flew. 

He  knocked  him  down  and  gave  him  three  severe  kicks  in 
the  ribs,  when  Raymond  seized  him  and  pulled  him  away. 

There  were  some  four  or  five  men  inside  the  cigar  store, 
and  they  rushed  out  to  see  the  scrap. 

Bob  was  perfectly  furious. 

Raymond  tried  to  control  him,  but  he  couldn’t  stop  him 
from  uttering  fierce  invectives  and  threatening  to  “kill  the 
young  whelp.” 

It  was  thus  made  plain  to  all  the  witnesses  that  he  was 
drunk  then  if  he  hadn’t  been  in  the  city  the  night  before. 

Of  course,  they  all  interfered  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fight,  and 
some  of  them  took  young  Heywood  inside  of, the  cigar  store, 
where,  in  the  little  back  room,  he  washed  the  blood  from  his 
face. 

He  was  in  a  rage,  of  course,  and  swore  he  would  have  Bob 
arrested  and  locked  up  by  the  police. 

Raymond  and  two  other  friends  conducted  Bob  back  to  the 
club-house,  where  he  was  kept  quiet. 

Bromo-soltser  was  given  him  in  the  hope  of  sobering  him  up. 

Raymond  was  particularly  anxious  to  let  it  be  known*  that 
he  was  doing  his  best  to  prevent  him  from  drinking  more;  so 
he  flatly  refused  to  order  out  another  one  of  the  black  bottles. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

REFORE  THE  COTTRT. 

As  no  policeman  saw  the  fight,  no  arrests  were  made,  and 
young  Heywood,  who  would  not  touch  a  drop  of' liquor,  was 
escorted  home  by  two  of  his  friends. 

Boh  w  as  "Kept  at  the  club-house  a  couple  of  hours  long  'r,  and 
was  denied  more  drink. 

“Bob,”  said  Raymond,  “you’d  better  go  home  now,  for  vou 
have  had  enough  to-night." 

"Well.  I  want  one  more  drink  "  said  Bob,  “hnd  then  I'll  go 
straight  heme.” 

^ ou  take  my  ad\ be,  old  man,  and  don  t  touch  another  drop 
or  you’ll  have  a  head  on  you  in  the  morning." 

oh  I  can  stand  it.  Don  t  worry  about  mo.  Open  anotlv'r 

one  of  those  Mack  bottles." 

"Hanged  if  I  do!"  said  Will.  "You'll  go  home  howling  all 
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the  way,  and  want  to  dance  a  breakdown  up  in  your  bedroom. 
That  won’t  do.  you  know.” 

Raymond  and  another  clubman  then  took  charge  of  him, 
ami  conducted  him  back  heme. 

He  had  sobered  up  enough  to  understand  the  situation. 

lie  bade  them  good-night  at  the  front  gate,  and  they  left  him. 

He  walked  up  to  the  steps  of  the  piazza  and  stopped  there 
-until  his  two  friends  were  out  of  sight.  Then  he  went  back 
to  the  gate,  passed  out  and  made  his  way  to  a  barroom  some 
ha'.;'  dozen  blocks  away. 

There  he  met  a  number  of  acquaintances,  and  invited  them 
to  drink  with  him. 

No  one  refused. 

‘•Look  here,  Bob,”  said  one  of  them,  “what  did  you  lick 
Hey  wood  for?” 

“Why,  the  duffer  came  home  last  night  and  said  I  was  blind 
drunk  in  the  city,  and  that  Will  Raymond  had  to  stay  there 
to  take  care  of  me.  The  old  man  came  to  my  office  this  morn¬ 
ing  looking  for  me,  and  mother  and  sister  were  worrying  all 
day  long  on  account  of  the  story.” 

“Well,  weren’t  you  drunk?” 

“No,  I  wasn’t.  I  had  had  one  or  two  drinks,  and  was  per¬ 
fectly  sober.” 

“Say,  were  you  as  sober  as  you  are  now?”  another  asked, 
winking  at  those  around  him. 

“Yes.  Even  if  I  was  drunk  he  had  no  right  to  come  back 
home  here  and  spread  it  all  over  the  town.  There  isn’t  a  man 
in  all  Maysville  who  wouldn’t  have  resented  it.  There  are 
mighty  few  men,  let  me  tell  you,  who  don’t  do  things  once  in 
a  while  that  they  prefer  to  keep  hidden.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so.  He  ought  to  have  been  thrashed,  and  I  hear 
that  you  thrashed  him  soundly,  too.” 

“Well,  I  would  have  thrashed  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life 
if  Will  Raymond  and  others  hadn’t  pulled  me  away.  He’s  a 
goody,  goody,  meddling  milksop,  and,  by  George,  I  knocked 
some  of  it  out  of  him!  Let’s  have  another  drink!”  and  they 
all  lined  up  to  the  bar,  on  his  invitation,  and  drank  with  him. 
Then  others  treated,  and  the  natural  result  followed. 

Several  of  them  became  very  boisterous,  and  he  more  so  than 
any  of  them. 

He  sang  and  danced,  and  at  midnight  the  carousal  went  on. 

A  policeman  who  was  well  acquainted  with  him  came  in  and 
ordered  the  saloon-keeper  to  close  up  the  place. 

Nearly  all  the  customers  present  protested. 

“Look  here,  Bob,”  said  the  officer,  who  was  a  quiet,  level¬ 
headed  sort  of  a  fellow,  “you  are  drunk,  and  you  had  better  go 
home,  and  so  had  the  rest  of  you.” 

“Hanged  if  I  do!”  said  Bob.  “I  want  another  drink,  and 
I’m  going  to  have  it.” 

The  officer  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said  : 

“Bob,  there  is  one  of  two  things  you  must  do,  and  that  is  go 
£iome  or  go  to  the  police  station  with  me.  I  don’t  want  to  lock 
you  up,  but  I  know  what  my  duty  is.” 

“You  can’t  lock  me  up!”  said  Bob,  and  he  pulled  away  from 
him  defiantly. 

The  officer  eyed  him  grimly  and  said: 

“Yes,  I  can,  but  I  don’t  want  to  do  it.  I  know  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  family,  and  know  how  they  would  he  mortified  if  I 
had  to  put  you  in  a  cell;  so  you  had  better  go  home.” 

“I  won’t  do  it!”  retorted  Bob.  “And  you  can’t  put  me  in  a 

cell!  ” 

“All  right;  I’ll  show  you!”  and  he  grabbed  him  by  the  coat- 
collar  and  started  off  with  him. 

Of  course.  Bob,  in  his  drunken  frenzy,  resisted;  but  he  was 
like  a  ten-year-ckl  boy  in  the  brawny  officer’s  grasp. 

His  companions  interfered  and  begged  the  officer  not  to  look 
him  up,  volunteering  to  take  him  home  themselves. 

“Say,  you  fellows  are  as  drunk  as  he  is,  and  you  want  to  go 
to  your  own  homes,  and  go  quickly,  too.” 

Bob  continued  to  struggle,  and  finally  landed  a  blow'  on  the 
officer’s  ear. 

The  next  moment  the  officer’s  locust  tapped  him  on  the  head 
and  he  sank  down  on  the  floor;  the  others  attacked  him  and 
a.  general  mix-up  followed.  They  were  all  respectable  men, 
hut  the  officer,  whose  blood  was  up,  used  his  club  freely  on 
their  heads.  » 

Two  others  joined  in  and  attacked  him  with  chairs,  but  he 
hao  been  in  such  scrimmages  before,  and  whack!  whack! 
wont  his  club  until  all  were  down  except  the  two  who  had 
used  chairs;  they  had  dropped  the  weapons  and  sprang  out 
through  a  window. 

The  officer  then  went  out  on  the  street  and  blew  his  whistle. 
S ©on  another  officer  joined  him  and  together  they  took  the 
four  prisoners  to  the  police  station,  where  they  were  locked 

up.. 


The  next  morning  four  more  repentant  young  men  than  they 
were  w'ould  have  been  hard  to  find  anyw'herc  in  the  State. 
Each  of  them  declared  that  he  didn’t  know  what  had  hap¬ 
pened;  that  he  had  drank  so  much  that  he  didn’t  know  what 
ho  was  doing. 

As  soon  as  he  got  his  breakfast  Heywood  hurried  to  the  office 
of  the  magistrate  to  apply  for  a  warrant  for  Boh  Castle.  His 
face  plainly  corroborated  what  he  told. 

The  magistrate  told  him  to  go  to  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  court,  and  that  he  would  meet  him  there  an  hour  later. 

He  did  so,  and  to  his  profound  astonishment  learned  that 
Bob  was  already  a  prisoner  in  the  police  station,  together  with 
three  other  young  men. 

He  naturally  supposed  that  he  had  been  arrested  for  his  at¬ 
tack  on  him;  so  instead  of  swearing  out  a  warrant  for  him  he 
decided  to  remain  there  until  he  was  brought  before  the  mag¬ 
istrate. 

At  the  Castle  residence  Bob  was  not  missed  until  the  family 
assembled  at  the  breakfast  table. 

Then  Mrs.  Castle  went  up  to  his  room  to  call  him.  She  found 
that  his  bed  had  not  been  touched,  and  she  returned  down¬ 
stairs  to  report  that  Robert  hadn’t  come  in  during  the  night. 

They  all  supposed,  though,  that  he  had  spent  the  night  with 
some  friend  in  the  place,  as  he  had  frequently  done  before; 
so  Mr.  Castle  finished  his  breakfast  and  hurried  to  take  the 
usual  train  that  carried  him  to  the  city.  But  before  he 
reached  his  office  he  learned  from  one  of  the  commuters  that 
Boh  and  three  other  young  men  had  been  arrested’at  midnight 
and  locked  up  in  the  police  station. 

He  was  so  astounded  that  he  took  the  next  train  back  to 
Maysville. 

When  he  reached  there  he  went  straight  to  the  police  station 
to  make  inquiries. 

There  he  was  told  that  the  prisoners  had  all  been  taken  to 
the  police  court. 

He  hastened  there  and  found  Bob,  with  three  companions, 
being  arraigned  before  the  magistrate. 

They  were  a  sorry,  sad-looking  ::  f  prisoners.  Their  eyes 

were  bloodshot,  and  each  had  a  lx .»  bumps  on  his  head,  put 
there  by  the  officer’s  club. 

The  policeman  was  telling  his  sccry  to  the  magistrate  when 
Mr.  Castle  entered  the  court-room. 

There  were  at  least  fifty  spectators  present,  and  among  them 
was  young  Heywood  with  both  eyes  blackened,  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  tell  his  story  of  the  assault  made  upon  him  by  Boh. 

The  magistrate  was  inclined  to  be  lenient  with  the  prisoners 
because  they  were  all  members  of  good  families,  and  well 
known  personally  to  him. 

None  of  them  had  ever  been  arrested  before. 

“Young  gentlemen,”  said  he,  addressing  them  after  he  had 
heard  the  officer’s  story,  “I  can’t  see  that  you  had  any  mali¬ 
cious  intent  in  your  conduct  last  night.  It  was  the  result  of 
too  much  drinking.  It  should  be  a  lesson  to  you,  which  you 
should  take  to  heart  and  remember  the  rest  of  your  lives;  but 
in  law,  drunkenness  is  no  excuse  for  the  violation  of  it.  You 
attacked  an  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  for  that 
offense  I  will  fine  each  of  you  five  dollars.” 

The  prisoners  promptly  paid  their  fines  with  costs,  and  were 
about  to  leave  the  court-room  when  young  Heywood  called 
out: 

“Judge,  about  three  hours  before  the  officer  arrested  him, 
Bob  Castle  made  an  atrocious  assault  on  me;  knocked  me  down 
and  kicked  me  viciously  in  the  ribs.  I  want  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest.” 

“That  is  another  case,”  said  the  judge,  and  he  directed  the 
officer  to  stop  Bob  and  arraigh  him  on  the  new  charge. 

Then  he  called  Heywood  to  the  witness  stand  and  ordered 
him  to  tell  his  story. 

He  did  so,  and  it  was  very  plain  that  it  was  a  malicious  as¬ 
sault,  and  not  the  result  of  a  sudden  impulse. 

The  judge  turned  to  Bob  and  asked: 

“What  have  you  to  say  to  that,  Robert?" 

“Your  Honor,”  said  Boh.  with  astonishing  frankness,  “I 
plead  guilty;  but  when  you  hear  my  story  I  think  you  will  say 
I  had  just  cause  for  thrashing  him.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WHAT  FOLLOWED  BOB  CASTLE’S  AP.BEST. 

“Well,  let’s  hear  your  story,”  said  the  magistrate,  and  Bob 
proceeded  to  tell  his  story  from  beginning  to  end.  He  said 
that  his  family  and  friends  had  been  so  mortified  that  he  felt 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  punish  his  slanderer. 

“There’s  where  you  made  a  mistake,”  said  the  magistrate; 
“you  had  no  right  to  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands,  and 
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you  being  a  student  of  law,  certainly  was  aware  of  that  fact. 
You  should  have  entered  suit  against  him  for  defamation  of 
character.” 

"Your  Honor,  that  is  good  law,”  replied  Bob,  very  coolly, 
"but  there  are  circumstances  that  often  alter  cases.  I  plead 
justification.  I  consider  that  a  blow  at  a  man's  reputation  is 
equivalent  to  a  blow  received  on  his  person,  and  1  resented  it. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  stab  another’s  reputation;  but  every 
man  has  the  right  to  defend  his  reputation  as  weli  as  his  per¬ 
son." 

“Yes,”  returned  the  judge,  good-naturedly,  “but.  thrashing 
a  man  doesn’t  establish  the  truth  or  falsity  of  anything  but  the 
question  as  to  which  is  the  best  man  physically.  Whether 
Hey  wood  told  the  truth  or  not  should  have  been  ascertained 
by  arresting  him  for  slander,  and  have  the  matter  settled  in 
court.  Of  course,  when  another  is  attacked  in  person,  he  has 
the  right  to  use  physical  force  to  protect  himself.  The  law 
takes  cognizance  of  human  nature,  and  recognizes  the  natural 
impulse  of  one  to  resent  injury  to  both  name  and  person,  and 
in  consideration  of  that  I  will  let  you  off  upon  the  payment  of 
another  fine  of  five  dollars.” 

"Thanks,  Your  Honor,”  said  Bob.  “I’ll  gladly  pay  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  to  be  permitted  to  get  at  him  again.” 

“You  had  better  let  the  law  settle  all  your  difficulties,  Rob¬ 
ert,”  returned  the  judge.  “The  court  will  not  give  you  the 
privilege  to  get  at  Heywood  again,  not  even  for  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  I  arn  here  to  enforce  the  law  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  good  order  in  this  community.” 

Bob  paid  the  fine  and  started  out. 

Before  he  reached  the  door  his  father  joined  him. 

Bob,  of  course,  expected  a  severe  parental  lecture,  so  he 
turned  to  his  father  and  said: 

“Father,  I’ve  done  wrong,  but,' by  George,  I  couldn’t  help 
it!  If  they  hadn’t  pulled  me  away  I  would  have  broken  lley- 
wood  all  to  pieces.  I  know  I  made  a  fool  of  myself.” 

"There’s  no  doubt  about  that,”  said  Mr.  Castle.  “Whisky 
always  makes  a  fool  of  the  man  who  drinks  it.  Heywood  ought 
to  have  been  thrashed,  but  you  could  have  done  it  in  a  sober 
spirit,  not  in  a  drunken  frenzy.” 

“Father,  I  wasn’t  drunk.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Bob.  I  heard  the  officer’s  story;  so  I  guess 
you  were  pretty  lull.  A  man  who  has  to  fill  up  on  whisky 
to  give  him  courage  enough  to  fight  makes  himself  a  laughing 
stock  for  all  his  friends.  You’ll  be  the  subject  of  gossip  here 
for  months  to  come.  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do — live  it 
down  or  keep  it  up?” 

"Oh,  I’m  satisfied  now  that  I’ve  thrashed  him.  Nobody  will 
blame  me  for  it,  lor  it  was  enough  to  make  a  man  commit 
murder.”  \ 

"Oh,  so  far  as  the  fight  is  concerned  that  matters  little.  It’s 
the  drinking  that  will  hurt  your  reputation.  People  already 
are  shaking  their  hc-adp  and  predicting  enough  to  know  that 
business  men  don’t  like  to  have  dealings  with  a  man  who  gets 
drunk.” 


drunk,  I'd  just  taken  a  few’  drinks,  just  enough  to  make  me 
ieel  liv<  iy.  It  was  the  other  fellows  .  ho  started  the  row  with 
the  pulice  officer,  and  because  I  was  in  the'erovd  w.i’n  them  he 
pulled  in  the  whole  lot." 

“Brother,  everybody  says  that  you  were  drunk,  and  whether 
it  is  true  or  not,  people  believe  it.  That’s  bad  enough  even 
though  you  hadn't  touched  a  drop  of  liquor.  A  man  s  reputa¬ 
tion  is  what  people  think  of  him.” 

“All  right;  it  won't  happen  again.  I’ve  had  the  satisfaction 
of  thrashing  Heywood,  and  am  willing  to  let  it  go  at  that.” 

“Brother,  brother,  please  don’t  drink  again!"  and  she  threw 
her  arms  around  his  neck  and  burst  afresh  into  tears. 

It  was  extremely  embarrassing  to  Bob,  and  he  left  the  house 
as  quick  as  he  could  to  avoid  a  scene  with  his  mother. 

He  was  very  fond' of  her,  and  mentally  kicked  himself  for 
having  brought  tears  to  her  eyes. 

After  leaving  the  house  he  went  down  on  Main  street  to  the 
cigar  store  to  get  a  smoke. 

The  cigar  dealer  greeted  him  cheerily  : 

“Hello,  Bob!  How  are  you  feeling?” 

“I’m  all  right,”  was  the  reply.  “It  was  a  pretty  tough  ex¬ 
perience  I  had,  but  I’m  satisfied,  and  would  have  been  willing 
to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  fine  for  the  pleasure  of  thrashing 
Heywood.  I  guess  he  will  be  a  little  more  careful  about  hew 
he  wags  his  tongue  after  this.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  blame  you  for  that,  Bob,  for  I  would  have 
thrashed  him,  too,  if  I  had  been  in  your  place;  but  it  was  un¬ 
fortunate  that  you  mixed  up  in  that  row  with  the  police.” 

“Yes,  it  was  unfortunate;  but  I  was  so  wrought  up  I  didn’t 
care  what  happened.  Give  me  one  of  your  perfectos.” 

The  cigars  were  handed  out  to  him  and  he  selected  one, 
lighted  it,  and  started  for  the  depot. 

He  took  the  next  train  for  the  city,  and  reached  the  office 
a  little  before  noon. 

He  hadn’t  been  there  half  an  hour  when  Raymond  came  in. 

He  sat  down  alongside  of  Bob,  and  said; 

“Old  man,  tell  me  what  happened  after  I  left  home  this 
morning.  I  heard  before  I  boarded  the  train  that  you  Tad 
been  in  a  fight  with  Policeman  Hall  and  had  been  locked  up. 
I  couldn’t  understand  it,  for  I  left  you  at  your  gate  about  ten 
o’clock,  and  when  I  came  away  you  were  at  the  steps  of  the 
piazza.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  said  Bob.  “I  was  so  mad  that  I  thought  I 
would  walk  it  off  before  going  to  bed.  In  passing  Parke's  sa¬ 
loon  I  saw  the  other  fellows  in  there  and  joined  them,  and,  of 
course,  we  had  several  drinks.  The  whole  crowd  of  us  became 
very  boisterous.  They  were  congratulating  me  cn  having 
thrashed  Heywood,  and  before  1  knew  what  was  going  on,  Po¬ 
liceman  Hall  came  in  and  ordered  the  barkeeper  to  shut  up,  as 
it  was  midnight.  Then  he  talked  impudently  to  us,  and  we 
resented  it,  with  the  result  that  we  had  a  general  mix-up.  H^ 
had  the  advantage  with  his  club,  and  every  one  of  us  has  a 
bump  on  his  head  this  morning.  Four  of  us  were  locked  up, 
and  I  had  to  pay  ten  dollars  fine.” 


“Father,  I  wasn’t  drunk.” 

"That’s  all  right,  my  boy,  but  all  the  same  the  people  think 
you  were,  and  the  officer  swore  to  it;  so  whether  you  were 
drunk  or  not  you  have  got  the  reputation  of  having  been  drunk. 
They’ll  all  laugh  at  you  when  you  deny  it.  The  truth  is,  all 
four  of  you  were  howling  drunk  last  night,  and  your  mother 
and  sister  are  banging  their  heads  in  shame  on  account  of  it. 
Now,  I'll  be  plain  with  you;  if  you  are  going  to  keep  it  up 
we’ll  have  to  sell  out  here  and  go  back  to  the  city  where  a 
man's  identity  is  lost  in  the  vast  population.  Out  here  all  the 
neighbors  know  what  each  other  do.  Things  can’t  be  kept 
concealed  in  a  place  like  this  as  they  can  in  a  city,  where  one  s 
next-door  neighbors,  with  only  a  brick  wall  between  them, 
never  know  what's  going  on  in  the  household.” 

Bob  was  silent.  He  felt  guilty.  Still  he  didn’t  like  to  own 
up  that  he  was  drunk. 

He  mentally  fell  back  on  the  prevocation  that  Heywood  had 
given  him,  and  he  discussed  that  instead  of  the  drinking. 

When  he  reached  home  he  went  up  to  his  room  and  changed 
his  clothes  in  which  he  had  spent  the  night  in  the  police  cell. 

When  he  came  downstairs  he  found  his  mother  and  sister 
in  terra.  He  tried  to  put  a  bold  face  on  it. 

“Carrie, ”  said  he.  “I  told  you  I'd  thresh  Ileywood.  and  I 
did;  and  if  they  had  let  me  alone  I'd  have  broken  half  the 
be  ms  in  his  body.” 

“ Brother .  it  isn't  that  that  I'm  grieving  about,”  returned 
his  Miner.  “It’s  the  disgrace  of  your  being  locked  up  and  fined 
in  the  police  court  f or  being  drunk  and  disorderly." 

"Y..s,  1  regret  that  as  much  as  you  do,  but  I  wasn’t  really 


“By  George,  Bob,  that  was  tough!” 

•“Yes,  it  was  tough,  and  the  old  man  gave  it  to  me  straight, 
you  can  bet;  but  I  don't  mind  that  so  much  as  the  trouble  it 
causes  mother  and  sister.  They  can’t  understand  tha .  a  young 
follow  has  to  have  his  fun  once  in  a  while.  They  think  that  a 
young  man  should  wear  a  preacher’s  stock  ground  his  throat, 
and  a  long-tailed  coat  buttoned  over  his  chest,  and  mustn’t 
even  smile  at  anything  funny.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  laughed  Raymond.  "It's  enough  to  make 
me  fill  up  and  get  stone  blind  drunk  when  some  of  those 
straight-iaced  fellows  begin  to  preach  sermons  about  young 
men  going  headlong  to  perdition.  I  happen  to  know  that  when 
old  Dominie  Wyclcolt  was  a  young  man  he  was  the  toughest  of 
the  tough,  and  k<  pt  it  up  for  about  ten  years.  Then  he  got 
religion." 

"Yes.  I’ve  heard  (hat  story  about  him.  and  I’ve  often  won¬ 
dered  if  he  doesn’t  think  of  old  times,  and  have  a  little  ebariev 
for  other  young  men.  Let  me  tell  you  something.  Will,  that 
the  majority  oi  old  men  forget  their  own  youth,  and  ii  they 
do  happen  to  remember  a  lew  of  their  rackets  they  will  check- 
mate  it  by  saying  that  they  have  ceeu  the  error  of  their  ways." 

"By  George!"  returned  Bob,  “were  1  to  follow  the  advi  e 
t  iat  elderly  people  gave  me  I’d  have  gray  hair  t  n  my  head  in 
side  of  twelve  months,  and  whenever  I  attempted  to*  smile  1  d 
groan  and  bewail  the  wickedness  of  ail  mat  kind." 

"That’s  a  good  one!”  laughed  Raymond.  "Come,  let's  out 
to  lunch.  Just  ha  ns;  ycur  hat  on  that  h  •  ■  hrucl  and 

'vr-' H  dtep  it,  at  Lva.'U's  on  the  way  to  >• 

Lob  luughod  and  Lk  j  out  straight  to  Lj  s  t  ,li  q:x» 
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CHAPTER  X. 

nor*  STILL  FASCINATED  BY  TTTF,  BLACK  BOTTLE. 

When  they  entered  the  saloon  they  met  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  young  men's  club  at  Maysvillo.  Tie  had  come  in 
to  order  a  case  of  the  "black  bottles,"  containing  the  fine  old 
Kentucky  whisky. 

He  hurst  out  laughing  as  he  shook  hands  with  Bob,  and 

remarked: 

"Say.  Bob.  T've  just  ordered  a  case  of  those  black  bottles  to 
be  sent  out  to  Maysvillo  to  the  care  of  the  steward  of  the 
club,  but  if  it  has  the  same  effect  on  me  that  it  did  on  you 
last  night,  I'm  afraid  I've  don^  wrong.” 

"Oh.  it  was  the  stuff  that  I  drank  at  Burke’s  saloon  that 
slewed  me."  laughed  Bob.  “But  the  truth  is  I  was  all  broke 
up  last  night  on  account  of  the  Ileywood  affair.” 

“Yes.  They  tell  me  that  you  would  have  killed  him  if  the 
other  fellows  hadn't  pulled  you  away  from  him.” 

“I  guess  1  would,  for  it  was  a  most  outrageous  thing  on 
his  part  to  go  out  home  and  report  me  as  being  drunk  here 
in  the  city.” 

“Yes.  it  was,  and  he  deserved  a  horsewhipping.  I  notice 
he  didn’t  come  in  to  the  store  this  morning.” 

“Xo,  he  didn’t.”  said  Raymond. 

“Oh.  ho  was  at  the  police  court,  and  told  his  story.  I  told 
the  judge  what  he  had  done,  and  that  T  considered  myself 
justifiable:  but  all  the  same  the  judge  fined  me  five  dollars 
for  taking  the  law  in  my  own  hands,  and  when  T  paid  it  1 
remarked  that  I’d  pay  fifty  dollars  to  get  at  him  again.” 

“Bv  (Teorgo,  did  vou  say  that?” 

“Yes,  1  did.” 

“What  did  the  judge  say?” 

“Why,  l:o  rebuked  me,  of  course,  for  saying  such  a  thing 
in  court;  that  the  law  was  a  remedy  for  all  things.  He  is 
right  on  general  principles,  but  if  Heywood  plays  srieli  a 
trick  ns  that  on  me  again  I’ll  wait  until  I  can  catch  him  out 
of  town  and  then  grind  him  up.” 

“Oh.  I  guess  he  wouldn't  try  it  again.” 

“Well,  he’d  better  not.  Let’s  have  something  from  the  , 
black  bottle.”  .  I 

The  black  bottle  was  put  out,  and  tlie  three  took  drinks 

from  it. 

“Say.”  said  the  other  member  of  the  club,  “T  don’t  see  how 
a  barrel  of  this  stuff  can  hurt  a  man.” 

“Well,  it  won’t  hurt  him,”  laughed  Raymond,  “but  it  will 
lay  him  out  if  he  takes  enough  of  it  inside  him.  it.  doesn’t 
give  him  a  headache.  It  is  old  and  ripe  and  mellow,  and 
gees  right,  where  it  belongs  when  one  swallows  it.  It  hasn’t 
a  drop  of  fusel  oil  in  a  thousand  gallons  of  it.  It’s  the  fusel 
oil  in  whisky  that  makes  a  man  want  to  fight.” 

Bob  paid  for  the- drinks,  and  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
saloon  the  third  man  called  to  them: 

“See  here,  fellows,  don’t  be  in  such  a  hurry.  1  want  you 
to  have  a  drink  on  me.” 

“All  right,"  said  Raymond,  and  he  turned  back  to  the  bar. 

Bob  hesitated  for  a  moment,  or  two,  and  then  followed 

him. 

Another  drink  was  taken,  and  then  Rob  ordered  the  bar¬ 
keeper  to  have  a  ease  of  black  bottles  sent  out  to  him  in  care 
of  the  steward  of  tl}e  club,  and  he  paid  for  it  on  the  spot. 

"See  here,  you  might  as  well  send  one  out  to  me,  too,”  said 
Raymond. 

“All  right,  bo  you  want  it  sent  to  the  same  place?” 

“Yes,  of  course.  You  don’t  suppose  I  want,  it  sent  to  my 
home,  'do  you,  where  it  would  be  buried  six  foot  under 

ground  ?” 

The  barkeeper  chuckled,  and  said  they  would  find  the 
eases  at  the  clubhouse  that  evening. 

Bob  and  Raymond  then  went  out  after  their  lunch. 

“See  here.  Raymond,  let’s  go  to  some  other  place.  There 
are  several  fellows  in  there  from  Maysvillo,  who  will  chuckle 
and  ask  questions  about  that  racket  last  night,  and  I  don’t 
wish  to  meet  them.” 

“All  right,”  and  they  went  to  a  different  restaurant,  had 
fhe’r  lunch,  and  then  separated. 

Bob  f<*lt  considerably  exhilarated  by  the  two  drinks  he  had 
tnken.  vet  he  returned  to  the  office  and  sat  down  to  read  his 
lav  books.  But  of  course  he  was  in  no  humor  for  study, 
and  after  an  hour  or  so  he  arose,  left  the  office  to  get  another 
drill!;,  which  was  quite  natural  under  the  circumstances,  as 
one  drink  always  calls  for  another. 

He  then  returned  to  (he  office,  resumed  his  book,  but 
finally  laid  it  aside  to  read  the  afternoon  papers. 

Of  course,  no  one  in  the  office  had  heard  of  his  escapade 


out  at  Maysvillo  the  evening  before,  so  be  was  not  made  the 
subject  of  unpleasant  remarks. 

When  it  came  time  for  him  to  start  for  home  he  went 
down  to  his  father’s  office,  taking  a  drink  of- bromo-seltzer  at 
a  drug  store. 

“Father,  how  long  before  you  are  ready  to  start  for  home?’’ 
ho  asked. 

Mr.  Castle  looked  up  at  the  clock  and  remarked: 

“Oh,  we  have  twenty  minutes  or  more  yet,  and  I’m  busy. 
Sit  down  and  rend  the  papers.” 

His  father  was  quite  pleased  at  his  coming  by  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  home. 

He  didn’t  get  near  enough  to  him  to  smell  the  whisky  on 
him,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  caught  the  odor,  for 
it  had  boon  at  least  arrhour  and  a  half  since  he  took  the  last 
drink. 

When  the  old  man  was  ready  (hey  started  across  the  ferry 
together. 

“How  are  you  feeling,  my  boy?”  Mr.  Castle  asked  after 
they  were  seated  on  the  ferryboat. 

“Oh,  I’m  all  right.  That  was  a  pretty  tough  experience  I 
had,  but  I’m  satisfied  with  it.” 

“Well,  it  won’t  hurt  you  if  you  wish  to  stop  right  there. 
If  you  feel  that  you  are  called  upon  to  thrash  anybody,  do  it 
soberly:  don't  fill  yourself  full  of  whisky  before  you  go  at  it. 
for  everybody  will  give  the  whisky  the  credit  if  they  think 
you’ve  had  just  one  drink.” 

“That’s  all  right,  father;  I  wasn’t  half  as  drunk  a.*  they 
think  I  was.” 

“Maybe  not,  but  all  the  same  they  think  you  were  fully 
drunk,  and  they’ll  never  forget  that  you’ve  been  arrested, 
locked  up  and  fined  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly.” 

“Well,  they'll  find  out  better  after  a  while.” 

Bob  was  trying  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  good  opinion 
of  his  father.  He  had  always  been  indulgent  with  him. 
allowing  him  a  goodly  sum  of  money  every  month  for  per¬ 
sonal  expenses. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  commuters  shook  hands  with  him. 
and  one  of  them  laughingly  remarked: 

“I  see  you  procured  a  vacation  for  young  Heywood.” 

“How’s  that?”  he  inquired; 

.  “Well,  they  say  he  won't  go  back  to  the  store  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  on  account  of  his  decorated  optics.” 

“By  Ceorge!  T  didn’t  know  I  was  doing  such  a  favor  or  I 
would  have  hit  him  somewhere  else.” 

The  others  laughed  heartily,  and  when  they  reached  home 
repeated  bis  remark  ns  a  funny  thing. 

That  evening,  soon  after  supper,  Bob  went  out  for  his 
ciga  r. 

“Robert,  are  you  coming  home  early?”  his  mother  asked. 

“Yes,  mother.  I’ll  walk  around  a  little  for  exercise,,  as 
I’ve  been  studying  hard  to-day.” 

“Say,  brother,”  Carrie  called  to  him,  “go  with  me  over  to 
Ethel’s.  I  owe  her  a  visit  and  I  think  she  is  expecting  me.” 

“Look  here,  sis.  I  hardly  think  she  would  like  for  me  to 
call.  Just  now  people  are  saying  hard  things  about  me.  you 
know.” 

“Oh.  don't  mind  that!  She  knows  all  about  the  provoca¬ 
tion  Heywood  had  given  you,  and  she  told  me  she  didn’t 
blame  you  for  thrashing  him.” 

“Did  she  -say  that?”  Bob  inquired,  quickly. 

“Yes.  she  did.  I  saw  her  to-day.” 

“Well,  she  thinks  I  was  drunk,  though,  doesn't  she?” 

“I  don’t  know.  She  never  said  anything  about  it.” 

“Well,  I  guess  I'd  better  wait  until  some  other  evening. 
Just  give  her  my  best  regards  and  tell  her  that  I  told  yon 
to  say  to  her  that  I’m  not  half  as  bad  as  I  am  painted,”  and 
with  that  he  left  the  house. 

After  getting  his  cigar  ho  strolled  around  to  the  clubhouse, 
where  ho  shook  hands  with  a  number  of  friends  present. 

“Say,  Bob,”  one  of  thorn  called,  “you  don't  look  like  a  man 
who  fried  to  lick  all  the  police  of  the  town  Inst  night.” 

“No,  I  don’t;  but  please  don’t  exaggerate  the  affair.” 

“All  right;  no  harm  intended,  old  man.” 

In  a  lb  tie  while  the  steward  managed  to  get  a  chance  to 
whisper  to  him  that  a  case  of  whisky  had  arrived  for  him. 

“All  right,  steward.  I’ll  open  one  of  the  bottles  af(er  a 
while.” 

A  little  later  Raymond  came  in  and  the  steward  also  in¬ 
formed  him  of  the  arrival  of  his  case  of  liquor. 

“Bob.”  said  he,  “our  cases  of  black  bottles  have  come. 
What’s  the  matter  with  our  opening  a  bottle?” 

“Will,  1  haven’t  any  objections  in  the  world,  for  of  ail  (lie 
stuff  I  ever  drank  that  creeps  into  all  the  joints  between  (he 
head  and  toe-nails.” 
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"That’s  nil  right,”  and  they  retired  to  the  room  where  the 
steward  served  liquors  to  the  members  of  the  club. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
noi?  castle’s  witty  stories. 

“Say.  Raymond,”  said  Bob,  when  the  steward  brought  in 
the  black  bottle  and  the  glasses.  “I  wonder  why  the  brewers 
of  this  whisky  put  it  up  in  black  bottles?  I  don’t  know  of 
any  other  liquor  put  up  by  the  wholesalers  that  way.” 

“Bob,  I  asked  the  barkeeper  at  Lynch’s  about  that,  and  he 
remarked  that  it  was  the  only  distillery  in  Kentucky  that 
used  such  bottles.  You  know  they  are  black  as  tar.  and  you 
can’t  see  the  liquor  in  it  any  more  than  you  could  in  a  stone 
jug.  He  said  that  it  advertised  the  stuff.” 

“Well,  maybe  it  does,  but  the  black  bottle  has  rather  a 
bad  reputation,  you  know,  somewhat  like  a  violin.  The 
violin  makes  the  sweetest  music  of  all  instruments,  but 
goody  goody  people  shake  their  heads  at  it  and  decline  to 
let  it  come  into  their  houses,  all  because  it  is  the  instrument 
most  used  in  saloons  and  disreputable  places.” 

“Yes,  it’s  the  association  that  clusters  around  it.  I  agree 
with  you  that  it  does  make  the  sweetest  music.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  good  violin  and  a  poor 
one.  There  are  cheap  ones  that  make  sounds  a  good  deal 
like  serenading  tomcats.” 

“That’s  so,”  and  a  laugh  followed  the  comparison,  as  did 
also  a  drink  from  the  black  bottle. 

One  drink  followed  another  as  a  natural  sequence,  until 
after  an  hour  or  so  Bob  was  quite  mellow,  and  in  an  ex- 
tremely  talkative  mood. 

He  was  a  splendid  story  teller,  with  a  very  brilliant  imag¬ 
ination,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  product  of  Kentucky 
he  began  talking  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  majority  of 
the  club  members  to  cluster  around  him. 

“Say.  fellows,”  he  exclaimed,  “this  is  the  sort  of  stuff  that 
men  with  guilty  consciences  ought  to  take,  for  it  blots  out  a 
bad  record  like  a  wet  sponge  on  a  slate.  It  is  true  that  it 
makes  a  man  sometimes  do  foolish  things,  but  they  are 
harmless.  vYou  know  Darwin  says  that  man  descended  orig¬ 
inally  from  monkeys  and  apes.  I  sometimes  think  that  he 
made  that  deduction  from  certain  proclivities  he  has  found  in 
human  nature,  for  even  in  his  sober  moments  many  a  man 
does  foolish  things  and  cuts  up  capers  that  rival  the  monkey 
in  his  native  jungle.  I’ve  noticed  it  myself.  I  once  heard 
the  story  of  a  man  down  South  who  went  out  to  a  corn 
shucking.  You  see,  those  Southern  planters,  in  old  ante¬ 
bellum  days,  would  get  two  or  three  thousand  bushels  of 
corn  in  the  husk  piled  up,  and  then  invite  all  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  to  let  their  slaves  come  around  and  help  the  men  on  his 
place  divest  the  ears  of  the  shuck.  Of  course,  the  planter’s 
wives  and  daughters  would  go,  too,  to  witness  the  scene, 
have  a  dance  and  listen  to  the  quaint  songs  of  the  negroes; 
tlie  corn  shucking  would  go  on,  with  anywhere  from  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  blacks  of  both  sexes  at  work,  and 
they  soon  divest  a  thousand  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear  of 
the  shuck:  corn  whisky  would  bo  dealt  out  to  them  freely, 
and  the  planters  themselves  would  get  on  the  outside  of  a 
good  deal  of  it.  \  never  tasted  corn  whisky  in  my  life.  They 
say  it  is  full  of  fusel  oil  and  will  corn  a  man-  about  the 
quickest  of  anything  he  can  put  inside  of  him.  I  believe  that 
's  where  the  expression  comes  from  of  a  man  being  ‘corned.’ 
Well,  the  story  goes  that  one  night  one  of  the  whites,  who 
attended  the  corn  shucking,  got  too  much  of  the  corn  juice 
inside  of  him.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  some 
of  those  who  attended  walked  home  from  the  scene  of  fes¬ 
tivity.  The  man  who  got  corned  came  on  foot,  and  on  the 
way  back  home  he  had  to  cross  a  creek.  A  tree  had  been 
cut  down  and  fell  across  the  stream  about  four  or  five  feet 
above  the  water.  The  top  of  it  had  been  flattened  by  chop¬ 
ping  off  several  inches,  thus  giving  it  a  flat  surface.  That 
was  the  foot-bridge.  Well,  when  lie  reached  the  creek  the 
fellow  was  so  badly  corned  that  everything  seemed  to  be 
mixed  up.  The  slanting  rays  of  the  moon  threw  the  shadow 
of  the  foot-bridge  across  the  creek.  He- stopped,  looked  at 
it  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  entirely  too  drunk 
to  attempt  to  walk  across:  but  instead  of  striking  a  log  lie 
struck  the  shadow  of  it  and  followed  it  down  into  the  water.” 

“.‘Well,  shuck  me!’  he  exclaimed,  ‘if  the  creek  hasn’t  risen 
up  over  the  bridge!  There  must  have  been  a  big  storm  above 
here  somewhere,  for  we  haven’t  had  a  drop  of  ra’n  arouiVl 
kero  in  two  weeks!’ 

“And  he  waded  across  on  Ids  hands  and  knees,  went  home 
In  his  wet  clothes,  and  told  liis  wife  that  the  creek  was  up 


and  out  of  its  banks.  Sin'  said  she  didn't  believe  it,  as  they 
hadn’t  had  a  drop  of  rain  in  that  section  In  two  weeks. 

“’It  rained  up  the  creek,  my  dear,’  he  said  as  lie  turned 
over  and  went  to  sleep. 

"The  next  morning,  when  he  got  up  and  saw  how  dry 
everything  was,  he  strolled  down  to  the  creek  to  gaze  at  the 
raging  torrent  he  expected  to  find  there.  When  he  got  then* 
h<*  saw  the  stream  very  low  for  lack  of  rain,  and  recognized 
ihe  tracks  of  his  hands  and  knees  on  the  white  sand  on 
either  side  of  the  stream;  as  he  gazed  at  it  he  exclaimed, 
disgustedly: 

“‘Corned,  by  jingo!’” 

Of  course  the  members  of  the  club  listened  and  roared 
with  laughter. 

Other  stories  followed,  and  were  succeeded  by  songs. 

Bob’s  keen  wit  kept  the  others  in  a  roar  all  the  time. 

“By  George,  he’s  a  genius  when  he  gets  started!”  remarked 
one  of  the  members. 

“Yes,”  said  another.  “He  has  caught  his  second  wind,  and 
a  dozen  bottles  of  the  stuff  wouldn’t  make  him  any  drunker 
than  he  is.” 

Some  of  his  stories  were  excruciatingly  funny.  Some  were 
old  and  others  new,  and  his  diction  being  very  voluminous 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  him. 

He  was  so  much  intoxicated  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
sit  and  talk  to  a  chair  whether  any  one  was  sitting  in  it 
or  not. 

Some  of  them,  seeing  now  how  late  it  was,  left  for  their 
homes,  but  Bob  kept  on  talking,  and  those  who  were  nearly 
as  full  as  he  was  remained  to  listen  and  laugh. 

Up  on  the  top  floor  were  three  or  four  small  bedrooms, 
and  the  steward  and  two  of  the  members,  knowing  that  it 
wouldn’t  do  to  let  him  go  home  in  that  condition,  took  him 
up  into  one  of  the  rooms  and  put  him  to  bed,  and  there  they 
left  him  for  the  rest  of  the  uiglit. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WIIAT  FOLLOWED  THE  CAROUSAL  AT  THE  CLUBHOUSE. 

When  Boh  awoke  the  next  morning  he  hardly  knew  where 
he  was.  but  he  did  know  how  he  felt,  and  that  was  bad 
enough.  His  temples  were  throbbing  and  his  head  felt  as 
though  it 'was  on  the  point  of  bursting. 

He  called  for  the  steward,  who,  of  course,  responded. 

,  “How  do  you  feel  this  morning,  sir?”  the  polite  steward 
inquired. 

“Well.  I  feel  bad  enough.  My  head  is  as  big  as  a  barrel." 

“I  don’t  wonder  at  it.  sir,  for  you  tapped  the  black  bottle 
last  night  pretty  often.” 

“Yes,  T  guess  I  did,  but  I'll  have  to  tap  it  again  or  my 
head  will  explode;  so  please  go  down  and  bring  me  up  a 
drink  of  it.” 

The  steward  left  the  room  and  soon  returned  with  a  drink* 
of  whisky,  which  Bob  swallowed  quickly  and  then  rose  from 
the  bed  and  proceeded  to  bathe  his  face  and  hands. 

The  steward  returned  downstairs,  but  about  ten  minutes 
later  lie  went  up  to  the  room  and  said: 

“Mr.  Castle,  your  mother  sent  here  to  inquire  if  I  knew 
where  you  were.” 

Bob’s  eyes  opened  wide. 

“What  did  you  say,  steward?” 

“Why,  I  said  that  1  d!d  not:  that  you  left  here  la-st  night." 

“Good!  good!  That  shows  that  you  know  exactlv  when  it 
isn’t  wrong  to  tell  a  lie.” 

The  steward  chuckled  and  remarked: 

"Yes,  sir,  it  is  necessary  some  time  to  do  wrong  that  rood 
may  come  of  it.” 

^  os>  that  was  the  time.  Bring  me  up  another  drink 
please,  and  I  guess  my  head  will  get  down  to  the  size  of  mv 
hat  again.”  , 

The  steward  brought  up  another  drink,  for  which  B  >b 
tipped  him  with  a  five-dollar  bill. 

His  salary  was  rather  small,  and  he  was  glad  to  receive 
such  a  liberal  tip. 

“Now  look  here,  steward,”  said  Bob.  “I  want  vou  to  help 
me  straighten  up  and  get  to  tile  train,  for  I  must*  keep  awav 
from  home  until  evening,” 

“All  right,  sir:  I’ll  bring  you  up  a  chop,  two  rolls  and  a 
enp  of  notice  and  you'll  feel  better  after  eatinv  R.” 

“All  right.  But,  by  George,  my  hair  pulls!” 

"\ es,  of  course.  That’s  good  stuff  in  those  Mack  boi  l  , 
but  it  won’t  do  to  take  too  much  of  it.” 

Boh  partook  of  tile  breakfast  that  was  hrom-lit  nn  to  him 
and  then  he  felt  a  good  deal  better.  He  h  ,,j  the  „ -,MX .  .  \ 
bnish  him  down,  and  he  looked  at  his  watch  to  see  W 
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time  it  was.  Ho  found  that  he  would  have  to  wait  at  least 
a  couple  of  hours  for  the  next  train  to  the  city. 

He  went  to  the  depot,  by  way  of  a  back  street,  reaching 
there  just  a  minute  or  two  before  the  train  started. 

lie  went  aboard  and  took  a  seat  on  the  right-hand  side,  as 
the  left  was  next  to  the  station  platform. 

Just  before  the  train  started  several  ladies  entered  the  car 
and  among  them  was  Ethel  Craft. 

Tie  would  hare  given  anything  to  have  been  in  the  smoker, 
but  't  was  then  too  late  to  beat  a  retreat. 

Two  of  the  ladies  were  wives  of  business  men  in  the  city. 

Both  of  them  turned.  looked  at  him,  smiled  and  bowed. 

Ethel  turned  and  their  eyes  met. 

Shi'  bowed,  but  there  was  a  sad  smile  about  her  pretty 
inouth. 

“Great  Soot!!  but  I’m  in  an  awful  position!”  Bob  thought 
to  himself.  “I  ought  to  go  over  and  sit  by  her  side  and  talk 
with  her.  but  my  whole  system  is  soaked,  through  and 
through,  with  wlrsky,  and  if  I  should  go  nearer  all  those 
ladies  can  smell  it.” 

His  heart  failed  him  altogether:  so  after  a  few  minutes  ho 
got  un  and  went  back  into  the  smoker,  where  lie  sat  down, 
lighted  a  cigar  and  began  smoking  and  thinking. 

He  sat  there  thinking  over  the  situation  when  the  train 
slowed  up  at  a  little  station,  and  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  ho  rushed  out  and  ran  into  the  stationkeeper’s  office  to 
avoid  being  seen  by  the  ladies. 

The  train  moved  on  and  he  breathed  more  freely. 

“Hello.  Castle!”  the  station  agent  calfed  to  him.  “Did  you 
get  left?” 

“Yes:  but  it  doesn’t  matter.  I  can  wait  for  the  next  train.” 

“Well,  it’ll  be  along  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.” 

He  strolled  around  the  place,  where  lie  was  well  acquaint¬ 
ed.  for  lio  had  heen  there  often. 

He  met  a  couple  of  acquaintances  and  went  to  the  only 
saloon  in  the  place  and  took  drinks  with  them. 

They  seemed  to  brace  him  up. 

He  had  a  thirst  that  water  couldn’t  quench,  and  when  he 
boarded  the  next  train  that  came  along  he  was  about  half 
drunk. 

Fearing  that  he  would  meet  some  others  from  Maysville. 
he  onlerod  the  smoker. 

When  he  crossed  the  river  he  was  burning  up  with  thirst: 
so  he  went  straight  to  Lynch’s  place  and  called  for  a  black 
bottle  again. 

Then  he  went  to  the  law  office  and  sat  down  at  his  desk, 
picked  up  a  law  book  and  tried  to  become  interested.  But 
every  fiber  of  his  system  seemed  to  be  crying  out  for  drink. 
Every  muscle  seemed  to  be  twitching,  and  he  was  about  to 
close  the  book  and  leave  the  office  when  Will  Raymond  en¬ 
tered. 

“Did  you  go  home  before  coming  to  the  city,  Bob?” 

“No:  I  didn’t  have  the  courage  to  do  it.  Why  in  the  world 
didn’t  you  stop  me  last  night  from  drinking  so  much?” 

“Say,  old  man,  you’ve  got  to  learn  how  to  regulate  your 
drinks.  How  long  since  you  took  your  last  one?” 

“About  an  hour  ago.  Will.” 

“All  right:  you’d  better  come  out  and  take  another  one. 
and  let  it  be  a  small  one* 'That  will  enable  you  to  taper  off 
without  experiencing  any  bad  effects.” 

‘  p.ob  closed  his  book,  put  on  bis  hat  and  left  the  office  with 

him. 

Ton  minutes  later  his  father  entered  and  asked  one  of  the 
clerks  if  lie  had  been  there. 

“Yes.  sir,  he  has  been  here,  but  went  out  about  ten  min¬ 
utes  ago.” 

“Well,  was  be  all  right?”  Mr.  Castle  asked,  in  an  under¬ 
tone. 

“Oh.  yes.  sir!  lie  seemed  to  be  all  right.” 

Mr.  Castle  left  the  office  and  returned  to  his  store,  but 
seemed  very  restless. 

Along  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  be  went  up  to  the 
office  again,  but  Bob  was  still  out.  He  hadn’t  returned  since 
h*>  went  out  with  Raymond,  so  one  of  the  clerks  informed 
him.  The  truth  is,  he  and  Raymond  were  carousing  all  the 
afternoon,  and  instead  of  going  home  on  the  evening  train  he 
wired  to  his  mother: 

“Won’t  he  home  to-night.” 

Then  he  and  Will  set  in  to  make  a  night  of  it. 

Raymond  adroitly  managed  to  induce  him  to  take  numer¬ 
ous  and  copious  drinks  until  he  was  what  people  called 
“howling  drunk.” 

Raymond  was  trying  to  control  him,  apparently,  when  a 
polk-' ’man  stepped  up  and  remarked: 


“Here.  I’ll  take  charge  of  that  chap.  When  he  has  slept 
on  a  plank  pll  night  he  will  be  sober  to-morrow  morning!” 
and  with  that  he  seized  and  dragged  him  off  to  the  police 
station. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

“in  the  shadow  of  a  great  ruin.” 

When  the  officer  reached  the  police  station  with  his  prisoner 
the  latter  was  almost  in  a  state  of  complete  collapse. 

His  pockets  were  searched  for  letters  or  something  that 
would  disclose  his  identity,  but,  fortunately,  nothing  was 
found  on  him  but  his  poeketknife  and  pocketbook.  The  lat¬ 
ter  had  about  thirty  dollars  in  it.  so  he  was  locked  up  under 
the  name  of  “John  Doe,  drunk  and  disorderly.” 

lie  laid  down  on  the  floor  of  the  cell  and  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  dead  drunk. 

About  sunrise  he  awoke,  aching  in  every  joint  from  his 
head  to  his  feet.  He  lay  there,  gazing  around  and  trying  to 
pull  himself  together,  mentally. 

He  was  so  completely  dumfounded  that  he  scrambled  to 
his  feet,  went  up  to  the  little  window,  caught  hold  of  the  iron 
bars  and  tried  to  shake  it. 

“Locked  up,  by  George!”  he  muttered. 

Then  lie  leaned  against  the  wall,  held  his  head  between  his 
hands  and  groaned. 

After  moaning  a  while  longer  he  went  to  the  cell  door,  and, 
with  his  face  almost  against  the  iron  bars,  called  out: 

“Hello,  officer!” 

He  heard  an  officer  coming  along  the  corridor,  jingling  a 
bunch  of  keys. 

When  he  came  he  locked  at  Bob  behind  the  bars  and  asked: 

“What’s  the  trouble  in  there?” 

“There’s  lots  of  trouble,”  was  the  reply.  “I  want  to  know 
where  I  am  and  how  I  got  here.” 

“Don’t  know  anything  about  it,  eh?”  the  officer  queried. 

“Not  a  thing.” 

“Well,  you  were  brought  in  here  about  midnight,  howling 
drunk.” 

“Was  anybody  else  brought  in  with  me?  I  was  out  with  a 
friend  last  night.” 

“No,  you  were  brought  in  alone,  and  it  was  the  worst  case  of 
intoxication  we’ve  had  here  for  weeks.  What’s  your  name, 
and  where  do  you  live?” 

Instantly  the  thought  flashed  through  Bob’s  brain  that  he 
should  keep  his  identity  concealed,  so  he  answered: 

“My  name  is  McKnight,  and  I  live  over  in  Jersey.  When  I 
started  out  last  night  I  had  some  money  in  my  pocket,  but  my 
pocketbook  is  gone.” 

“That’s  all  right.  The  sergeant  has  your  pocketbook  in  his 
desk.  Who  was  the  friend  you  had  with  you?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  want  to  bring  his  name  into  it!  But  do  you 
mind  getting  me  a  drink  of  something,  for  I’m  burning  up  with 
thirst.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  want  to  feed  that  thirst  any  more.  You 
want  water  and  nothing  else.” 

“Oh,  anything  will  do!” 

And  the  obliging  officer  brought  him  a  glass  of  water  from 
somewhere  in  the  station-house.  He  gulped  it  down,  greedily, 
but  it.  didn’t  seem  to  do  any  good.  Somehow  it  didn't  reach 
the  right  spot.  He  seemed  to  be  burning  up  inside. 

When  the  officer  took  the  empty  glass  from  him,  he  said: 

“You  want  to  keep  quiet  now.  Don’t  do  any  more  calling. 
In  a  little  while  you'll  be  taken  before  the  police  court.” 

Bob’s  heart  sank  away*  down  into  his  shoes.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  bis  life  that  he  had  over  been  in  a  police  court 
in  the  city,  even  as  a  spectator.  lie  had  visited  the  little  police 
court  in  Maysville  several  times,  but  that  was  a  Sunday-school 
compared  to  what  he  saw  around  him  now. 

His  name  was  down  on  the  list  as  John  Doe,  drunk  and  dis¬ 
orderly. 

When  the  clerk  called  out  John  Doc,  Bob  remained  perfectly 
still,  not  knowing  that  it  was  himself  that  was  called. 

The  policeman  nudged  him  and  told  him  tb  step  up  before  the 
judge.  He  did  so  and  the  judge  looked  over  his  glasses  at  him, 
from  head  to  feet.  Then  he  scanned  his  features. 

“What  is  your  name,  sir?”  he  asked. 

“James  McKnight,  sir.” 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  stick  to  that  name. 

“Where  do  you  live.  McKnight?” 

“Out  in  Jersey,  sir.” 

“Well,  you  should  have  stayed  over  in  Jersey.  You  aro 
charged  with  being  drunk  and  disorderly.  What  have  you  to 
say  about  it?” 

“I  guess  the  charge  is  right,  Your  Honor.  I  was  out  drink- 
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ins;,  with  a  friend,  pretty  late  last  night,  and  I  guess  I  drank 
too  nuch,  for  I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  being  ar¬ 
rested.” 

“You've  never  been  here  before,  have  you?” 

“No.  Your  Honor.” 

“Well.  It  is  your  first,  offense,  but  you  seem  to  bo  an  intelli¬ 
gent  young  man  and  well  bred.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 
Are  you  going  to  keep  up  this  sort  of  thing?” 

“No,  Your  Honor.  This  is  a  lesson  I’ll  never  forget  as  long 
as  I  live.  It's  enough  to  make  a  man  go  out  and  hang  himself 
in  shame.” 

“Ah,  1  see  you  appreciate  your  situation.  You  want  to  swear 
off  now  from  taking  any  more  intoxicating  drinks.” 

“That’s  just  what  I’m  going  to  do,  Your  Honor.” 

“All  right;  and  you  want  to  stick  to  it.  You  may  not  think 
it,  but  you  are  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  ruin.  I've  been  sitting 
here  as  a  magistrate  for  ten  years,  and  all  the  old  bums  that 
I’ve  had  to  send  over  to  the  island  began  their  downward  ca¬ 
reer  just  as  you  have  started.  If  you  don’t  stop  you’ll  go  the 
way  they  have  gone,  and  finally  sleep  in  potter’s  field.  You 
pay  the  clerk  five  dollars’  fine  or  stand  committed  ten  days.” 

“Your  Honor.”  said  Bob,  “when  I  was  arrested  I  had  thirty 
dollars  in  my  pocket,  and  the  officer  who  brought  me  here  said 
the  sergeant  had  the  pocketbook.” 

“Here  it  is,  Your  Honor,”  said  the  arresting  officer,  drawing 
the  pocketbook  from  his  pocket  and  passing  it  up  to  the  judge. 

The  judge  looked  at  it  and  asked  : 

“Is  this  your  pocketbook,  sir?” 

“Yes,  sir,"  said  Bob. 

“Then  take  it  and  pay  your  fine.” 

Bob  opened  the  pocketbook  and  found  all  its  contents  there, 
greatly  to  his  surprise. 

He  paid  the  fine  and  cost  and  walked  out  of  the  court-room  a 
free  man. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MR.  castle’s  plain  talk  to  rob.  » 

Bob  Castle  never  felt  so  happy  in  his  life  as  when  he  left  the 
police  court,  after  having  paid  his  fine;  but  be  was  aching 
from  his  head  to  his  toes.  He  had  spent  the  night  on  the  hard, 
bare  floor  of  the  police  cell.  He  had  no  breakfast. 

Then  he  hastened  to  a  little  restaurant  where  he  had  his 
breakfast,  but  his  appetite  was  for  drink  rather  than  for  food; 
hence  he  didn’t  eat  very  heartily. 

From  there  he  went  to  a  Turkish  bath  establishment,  which 
he  had  visited  often  before,  and  after  an  hour  and  a  half  came 
out  feeling  more  like  his  old  self. 

As  he  lay  in  the  sweat-room  of  the  establishment,  mental 
queries  began  flashing  through  his  brain.  He  couldn’t  help 
asking  himself: 

“What  became  of  Raymond?  Why  was  he  not  arrested  also? 
And  why  didn’t  he  show  up  at  the  police  court  as  a  true  friend 
should  have  done?” 

Those  were  puzzling  questions,  and  they  wouldn’t  down  at 
his  bidding. 

"Hanged  if  it  don’t  look  as  though  he  had  deserted  me  in  my 
troubles!”  he  thought.  “I  wouldn't  have  deserted  him,”  he 
mentally  remarked,  “nor  any  other  friend,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  I  guess  I’ll  go  down  to  his  father’s  store  and  see 
if  he  is  there.  He  must  have  stayed  in  town  last  night,  for  I 
know  it  was  about  midnight  when  I  lost  recollection  of  ray  sur¬ 
roundings.” 

Ho  boarded  the  street  car  and  went  downtown. 

When  he  left  the  car  he  went  straight  to  Raymond’s  big 
commission  house. 

There  he  found  Will  in  the  office  looking  perfectly  natural, 
but  his  eyes  opened  wide  as  he  stared  at  Bob  as  though  he 
hardly  expected  to  see  him  again  for  weeks. 

“Hello,  Bob!”  he  exclaimed,  and  the  two  shook  hands. 

Mr.  Raymond  was  not  in  the  office,  so  Will  invited  him  into 
his  father’s  little  private  office  room,  where  Bob  said  to  him: 

“Look  here,  Will,  why  did  you  go  back  on  me?” 

“Go  back  on  you,  how?  What  do  you  mean?” 

“Why,  you  let  the  police  pull  me  in  and  did  nothing  to  save 
mo.  This  morning  you  didn’t  show  up  at  the  police  court  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  me.” 

“Thunder.  Bob!  what  could  I  have  done?  If  I  had  tried  to 
take  you  away  from  the  officer  1  would  have  been  arrested  my¬ 
self  for  interfering  with  an  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty.” 

“That's  all  right,  but  you  should  have  come  up  to  the  court, 
to  stand  by  :ne  like  a  friend,  this  morning." 

"Bob,  I  overslept  myself  at  the  hotel,  for  I  was  nearly  as  full 
as  you  were  when  I  turned  in.  I  had  to  take  a  bath  and  get  a 
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breakfast  before  coming  down  to  the  atom,  for  I  knew  the  old 
man  would  be  asking  questions;  but  tell  me,  how  did  you 

come  out?” 

“Oh.  I  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  dollars  and  cost.  Fortunately, 
the  sergeant  at  the  police  station  kept  my  pocketbook,  and 
when  it  was  turned  over  to  me  there  was  about  thirty  dollars 
in  it.;  but  suppose  it  had  been  stqlen?  I  would  have  been  sent 
over  on  the  island  to  break  stones.” 

“Well,  they  didn’t  get  hold  of  your  name,  did  they?” 

“No;  I  told  them  my  name  was  McKnight,  and  1  lived  over 
in  Jersey.”.  . 

"Good!  good!  You  haven't  lost  your  head  altogether,  I  see." 

“Well,  y$u  say  I'm  looking  all  right?”  Bob  finally  asked. 

“Yes;  you  don't  show  any  bad  signs  at  all.” 

“Then  I’ll  go  around  -to  father's  place,”  and  with  that  he 
left  the  store  and  went  three  blocks  further  down  the  street 
where  he  found  his  father  in  his  office. 

“Father,”  he  asked  in  a  careless  sort  of  way,  “how  are  all 
at  home?” 

“They  are  all  well,  physically;  but  mentally  very  sick.  They 
are  worried  about  you.  What  in  thunder  are  you  up  to,  any¬ 
way  ?  ” 

"Why.  I’m  all  right,  father.” 

“You  seem  to  be,  but  we  have  heard  why  you  were  not  at 
home  night  before  last,  and  didn’t  come  in  for  breakfast  yester¬ 
day  morning.” 

“What  did  you  hear,  father?”  • 

“Oh,  I  don’t  want  to  yepeat  it.” 

“I  guess  it  is  another  Heywood  affair.  It  has  gotten  so  a 
man  out  at  Maysville  can’t  blow  the  foam  off  of  a  glass  f  beer 
without  being  reported  drunk.” 

“Well,  It  is  not  so  bad  as  that,  but  when  a  young  man  takes 
so  many  drinks  from  a  black  bottle,  sings  songs  and  can't 
walk  home  at  night,  and  has  to  be  put  to  bed  upstairs  at  a 
club-room,  it  is  a  thousand  times  worse  than  blowing  foam  off 
a  glass  of  beer.” 

Bob  saw  at  once  that  his  father  was  in  possession  of  the 
whole  story. 

“It  wasn’t  as  bad  as  that,  father,”  he  replied. 

“Well,  it  was  bad  enough,  Robert,  and  altogether  too  bad. 
You  are  ruining  your  prospects  entirely,”  and  rising  from  his 
seat,  Mr.  Castle  closed  the  door  of  his  little  private  office  that 
the  bookkeeper  and  clerk  in  the  other  room  might  not  hear 
him. 

Then  he  resumed  his  seat  and  continued: 

“I’ve  seen  many  young  men  start  out  the  way  you  are  going, 
Robert.  They  went  the  pace,  fetched  up  in  various  prisons, 
land  some  of  them  are  now  sleeping  in  potter’s  field.  The 
same  fate  is  overshadowing  you.  I  asked  you  the  other  day, 
after  you  got  out  of  that  trouble  with  Charlie  Heywood.  if  you 
were  going  to  live  it  down  or  keep  it  up,  and  it  seems  you've 
made  up  your  mind  to  keep  it  up.  Now  I’m  going  to  talk 
plainly  to  you.  I  have  been  allowing  you  a  liberal  supply  of 
money  every  month,  but  I  object  to  the  use  you  are  making 
of  it.  You  are  spending  the  bulk  of  It  for  drink  and  carousals 
with  boon  companions.  This  is  the  middle  of  the  month. 
You've  got  two  weeks  yet  to  bring  about  a  change  in  your 
conduct,  and  if  you  don’t  do  it  I  will  cut  off  your  allowance 
right  down  to  the  last  penny.  I’ve  been  indulging  great  hopes 
for  you,  for  I  believe  you  have  it  in  you  to  make  a  great  suc-^ 
cess  at  the  bar,  but  you  seem  to  have  transferred  your  desire-" 
to  making  a  success  in  the  barroom.  I've  no  desire  that  my 
money  shall  go  that  way.  You  can’t  say  that  I’ve  not  been 
indulgent  to  you  all  your  life.  Your  mother  is  just  worrying 
herself  into  the  grave  on  your  account,  lor  she,  too.  see:  the 
shadow  of  ruin  that  overhangs  you.  I’m  snpaking  to  you  now 
for  your  good.  You  understand  me  well  enough  to  know  that 
when  I  make  up  my  mind  about  a  thing  not  even  an  earth¬ 
quake  can  move  me  from  it;  so  you  can  just  govern  yourself 
accordingly.” 

“All  right,  father:  I  don’t  think  you  shall  have  any  more 
cause  to  find  fault  with  me,  but  it’s  a  pretty  hard  matter  not 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  myself  with  my  companions.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Ron’s  EFFORT  TO  BREAK  LOOSE  FROM  TIIE  BLACK  BOTTLE. 

Bob  left  his  father's  office  considerable  crestfallen.  He  was 
conscious  that  the  old  man  was  right,  but  couldn't  help  think¬ 
ing  that  he  was  too  severe  in  his  restrictions. 

The  threat  to  cut  off  his  allowance  alarmed  him  and  a* 
tlm  same  time  made  him  feel  indignant:  but  when  lm  thought 
of  the  'vo' '  ips  out  at  Moysvilic  who  had  dlsu  ssed  his  drinking 
no  .t.->  al  ihe  clubhouse  two  nights  bcfoie,  it  moused  his  an^cr 
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to  such  a  degree  that  ho  felt  like  going  on  the  war-path,  let 
the  consequences  be  what  they  may. 

“Hang  them!”  he  muttered.  “Why  can’t  they  let  me  alone? 
Even  if  I  should  drink  too  much,  why  should  any  one  take 
it  upon  himself  to  go  and  tell  about  it  all  over  the  com¬ 
munity?  I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  those  fellows  drink  as  much  as 
I  do,  and  actually  go  reeling  home  drunk.  Some  of  them 
were  not  only  married  men,  but  members  of  the  church,  but 
nobody  runs  around  to  tell  others  about  it.  They  seem  to 
have  singled  me  out  for  their  confounded  gossip.  They  want 
me  tc  go  to  church  three  times  on  Sunday  and  to  prayer  meet¬ 
ings.  chew  gum  and  roll  my  eyes  up  in  holy  horror  every 
time  I  hear  others  give  a  hearty  laugh.  I  am  not  built  that 
Way,  but,  by  George!  I’ve  got  to  let  that  confounded  black; 
bottle  alone.  The  stuff  is  so  good  that  I  can’t  help  drinking 
too  much  of  it.  I  need  another  drink  right  now,  badly,  but 
I’ve  got  to  go  home  this  evening,  and  hanged  if  I  let  them 
smell  a  drop  of  the  stuff  on  me.  I  guess  I'd  better  let  it  alone 
altogether.” 

He  returned  to  his  office,  being  no  longer  afraid  of  a  visit 
from  his  father. 

Before  he  had  been  there  an  hour,  Will  Raymond  dropped 
in  to  see  him. 

Bob  had  now  grown  suspicious  of  him  on  account  of  his 
not  coming  to  his  assistance  at  the  police  court  that  morn¬ 
ing. 

“How  are  you  feeling,  Bob?”  Raymond  inquired  as  he  sat 
alongside  of  him. 

“I’m  feeling  all  right,  Will.  I’m  glad  you  came  in  for  I 
want  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.” 

“All  right,  old  man;  anything  I  can  do  for  you  I’ll  do 
cheerfully.” 

“Well,  It  is  not  so  much  what  I  want  you  to  do  as  some¬ 
thing  I  don’t  want  you  to  do.” 

‘‘Well,  that’s  easy.  What  is  it?” 

“Don’t  ever  let  any  one  know  about  my  arrest  and  in¬ 
carceration  last  night.” 

“Why,  thunder,  Bob!  is  it  possible  you  think  I  would  do 
such  a  thing?” 

“No,  I  didn’t  think  you  would,  Will,  but  I  wanted  to  cau¬ 
tion  you  about  it.  I  went  down  to  see  father,  and  found  that 
he  was  in  full  possession  of  the  racket  we  had  at  the  club- 
room  night  before  last.  The  steward,  you  know,  had  to  put 
me  to  bed  upstairs,  and  I  didn’t  go  home  to  breakfast  yes¬ 
terday  morning.  Somebody  told  him  I  was  howling  drunk 
and  couldn’t  stand  up  even  while  leaning  against  the  wall.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!  There  must  be  seme  of  the  meanest 
people  in  the  world  living  at  Maysville.  They  ought  to  be 
poisoned.” 

“Yes;  but  it  can’t  be  done,  you  know.  Father  gave  me  a 
pretty  straight  talk,  threatening  to  cut  off  my  allowance  if  I 
didn't  stop  drinking,  and  that  right  away.  You  see,  I  have 
no  income  whatever,  as  I  haven’t  yet  been  admitted  to  the 
bar.” 

“Oh,  well,  Bob,  his  object  is  simply  to  put  a  stop  to  your 
drinking  to  excess.  He  wouldn’t  object  to  your  taking  twenty 
drinks  a  day  if  they  didn’t  make  you  drunk.  He  certainly 
doesn’t  mean  to  prohibit  you  from  taking  a  drink  occasionally 
with  a  friend.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know\  I’m  bothered.  I  guess  he’s  right  and 
I’d  better  cut  it  off  right  at  once.” 

A  few  days  later  Bob  learned  that  it  was  being  'whispered 
around  Maysville  that  he  had  been  arrested  by  the  police  in 
New  York  City  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  paid  a 
fine  in  the  police  court  the  next  morning  under  am  assumed 
name. 

One  of  his  friends  spoke  to  him  about  it. 

“Well!  well!  well!”  he  ejaculated.  “If  any  man  wants  to 
earn  fifty  dollars  he  can  do  it  by  finding  out  who  started 
that  story.  I’ll  not  only  pay  fifty  dollars  for  the  informa¬ 
tion,  but  I’ll  promise  to  lick  the  story-teller  or  else  be  well 
licked  by  fcim.  Will  Raymond  was  in  the  city  with  me  that 
night,  and  I  refer  all  of  you  to  him.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

HOW  BOB  DISCOVERED  TREACHERY. 

% 

Bob  Castle  was  utterly  dumfounded  when  he  heard  that  it 
was  known  in  Maysville  of  his  arrest  by  the  police  in  New 
York  city,  and  fined  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  he 
gat  down  to  do  some  hard  thinking  over  it. 

"By  George!”  he  muttered.  “It’s  enough  to  drive  a  man 
to  hard  drinking  to  be  hounded  down  that  way.  Nobody  in 
that  courtroom  knew  who  I  was,  nor  did  I  ever  disclose  1o 
any  one  the  story  of  what  happened  there,  except  Will  Ray¬ 


mond.  Now  It’s  being  whispered  all  around  Maysville.  Will 
has  got  to  explain  things  or  our  acquaintance  ceases  right 
there.  No  one  but  him  could  have  told  it,  for  no  other  had 
any  knowledge  of  it.” 

Naturally  he  expected  Will  to  come  into  the  office  about 
lunch  time  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

It  so  happened,  though,  that  Raymond  didn’t  put  in  any  ap¬ 
pearance  there,  and  Bob  went  out  to  lunch  alone. 

Neither  did  he  see  him  on  the  train  going  back  home  that 
evening. 

His  father  took  a  seat  alongside  of  him  in  the  car,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  heard  the  story  that  was  going  around 
Maysville  about  his  being  arrested  and  fined  in  New  York 
;  City. 

“Yes,  father.  I’ve  heard  of  it,  and  it  is  a  lie  made  out  of 
the  whole  cloth.  I  was  in  town  that  night  with  Will  Ray¬ 
mond,  and  if  he  doesn’t  contradict  the  story  I’ll  give  him  some 
trouble.” 

“You’ve  no  right  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  Robert,  be¬ 
cause  he  doesn’t  do  anything.  It’s  what  one  does  that  you 
have  any  just  cause  for  a  quarrel.” 

“Well,  he  was  with  me,  father,  and  he  ought  to  contradict 
it.  Somebody  in  Maysville  is  trying  to  ruin  my  reputation, 
and  hanged  if  I  don’t  suspect  he  is  the  chap.” 

“Why,  Robert,  I’ve  heard  all  along  that  he  is  the  only  one 
of  your  friends  who  has  ever  made  any  effort  to  make  you 
stop  drinking  when  he  thought  you  were  taking  too  much.” 

“Yes.  I  understand  he  has  been  saying  that,  but  let  me 
tell  you  every  time  I  took  a  drink  he  would  too.  But  he’s  a 
hard-headed  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  can  put  any  old  toper  under 
the  table.  He  can  drink  like  a  fish,  and  like  a  fish,  swim 
in  it.  but  others  can’t.” 

“Well, ‘why  don’t  you  keep  away  from  him?” 

“If  he  doesn’t  make  an  explanation  I  will.  I  want  to  see 
him  just  once  more.” 

“Well,  don’t  have  a  quarrel  with  him.  Keep  cool,  and  in 
the  presence  of  others  ask  him  about  it.” 

Bob  had  a  plan  of  his  own.  He  suspected  that  Raymond 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  story,  so  he  went  to*  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  named  Miller  and  told  him  that  he  wanted  him 
to  help  him  run  down  the  rumor  to  its  starting-pome. 

“Say,  Bob,  I  understand  you’ve  offered  a  reward  cf  fifty 
dollars  for  the  name  of  the  man  who  started  it.  Is  it  true?” 

“Yes,  it  is  true,  and  I  also  promised  to  either  lick  the  fel¬ 
low  or  be  licked  by  him  if  it  can  be  pinned  down  on  him.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do.  Bob?” 

“I  want  you  to  see  Raymond  and  tell  him  that  I  had  told 
you  the  whole  story  was  false,  and  claimed  that  he  was  with 
me  that  night,  and  can  corroborate  what  I  say  about  it.  You 
had  better  da  it  in  a  confidential  sort  of  way.  The  truth  is 
he  Is  the  man  I  suspect  of  starting  the  story,  but,  of  course, 
you  don’t  want  to  let  him  know  that.” 

“Why  dc  you  suspect  him  of  going  back  on  you  that  way. 
Bob?”  Miller  inquired. 

“Because  he  has  kept  away  from  me  for  the  last  two  or 
three  days.  We’ve  been  in  the  habit  of  lunching  together 
nearly  every  day  when  in  the  city,  and  many  a  drink  we’ve 
had  together,  too.” 

Mjller  promised  to  follow  instructions,  and  da  his  best  to 
run  down  the  rumor,  but  that  very  evening  Bob  met  Raymond 
at  Philips’  cigar  store. 

“Hello,  Will,”  he  greeted  him.  “I  haven’t  seen  you  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  What’s  the  matter?  Have  you  been  locked  up  as 
drunk  and  disorderly?” 

“Not  oil  your  life,  Bob.  I’ve  been  very  busy.  Have  a  cigar ?”t 

Bob  took  the  cigar,  which  Will  paid  for,  and  both  stood 
around  smoking,  with  a  number  of  other  friends. 

By  and  by  one  of  them  remarked: 

“Bob,  have  you  heard  the  story  going  around  town  here 
about  a  racket  of  yours  over  in  the  city?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  1  hear  a  new  one  about  every  day. 
Which  one  do  you  allude  to?” 

The  young  man  repeated  the  story  so  accurately  that  Bob 
was  astonished;  but  he  simply  remarked: 

“Oh,  it’s  like  all  the  others!  I’m  getting  tired  of  making 
so  many  denials,  but  I’d  give  something  to  know  who  started 
that  particular  story.” 

A  little  later  Bob  walked  out  of  the  cigar  store  with  Ray¬ 
mond,  and  out  in  the  street,  on  a  corner  where  they  were 
alone  together,  he  said  to  him: 

“See  here,  Will,  have  you  any  idea  how  it  got  out  that  I 
was  arrested  as  drunk  and  disorderly  and  paid  a  fine  in  the 
police  court  under  an  assumed  name?” 

“No,  Bob.  I  haven’t  the  least  idea  who  started  it.” 

“Well,. I’ve  been  thinking  over  it.  Will.  It  is  strange  that 
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you,  being  the  only  one  who  knew  me  that  night,  and  to 
whom  I  told  you  everything  that  happened  the  next  morning, 
shouldn’t  know  anything  about  how  it  got  out.” 

“Look  here.  Bob,  do  you  suspect  me  of  telling  it?” 

“Yes,  Will.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!” 

“I'll  be  frank  with  you,  Will,"  Bob  continued,  “and  explain 
why  1  think  you  told  it  yourself,  and  that  is,  that  I  told  you 
certain  things  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one,  else  to 
know.  Lfnfortunately,  every  word  of  it  was  true.” 

“Lock  here,  Bob,  I’ll  take  an  oath  on  the  Bible  that  I  have 
never  breathed  it  to  a  single  soul.” 

“Well,  you  can  prove  that  to  me  by  writing  a  card  to  the 
local  paper  here  and  say  that  you  were  with  me  that  night, 
and  personally  know  that  there  wasn’t  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 
They  all  know  you  were  in  town  with  me  that  night.  I  told 
father  that  you  could  deny  it  if  you  would,  and  he  asked  me 
why  you  didn’t  deny  it  then.  I  told  him  that  I  guessed  you 
would,  and  now  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

“Bob,  I  don’t  know  what  to  do.  The  truth  is,  I  don’t  like 
to  publish  a  rank  fa'sehcod  over  my  name  in  the  papers,  for 
some  day  the  truth  may  become  known,  and  then  see  what 
a  fix  I  would  be  in.  Somebody  must  have  been  present  at 
the  court  who  knew  you.” 

“Maybe  so,  but  it’s  strange  if  I  had  a  personal  acquaintance 
present  that  he  didn’t  speak  to  me.  I’m  satisfied  that  none  of 
the  officers  or  the  judge  suspected  my  identity.” 

“Well,  I’ll  think  over  it,  Bob,  and  see  if  I  can  find  a  way  to 
contradict  it  without  involving  myself.” 

“All  right.  Think  over  it.  It’s  doing  me  a  lot  of  damage 
here,  and  may  have  the  effect  of  forcing  me  to  leaVe  Maysville 
altogether.” 

Bob  little  dreamed  that  that  was  just  what  Raymond  wanted 
him  to  do. 

Ke  wanted  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  altogether,  so  he  could 
have  a  free  show  in  his  efforts  to  win  Ethel  Craft. 

A  week  passed  and  Raymond  had  not  made  any  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  story. 

Bob 'learned  from  several  sources  that  parties  had  inquired 
of  Raymond  about  it,  and  he  would  simply  shake  his  head 
and  say  “Let  it  drop.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  it.” 

One  evening  Ethel  Craft  told  Carrie  confidentially  that  Will 
Raymond,  in  answer  to  questions  she  put  to  him  about  it, 
remarked  that  Bob  had  confessed  to  him  that  the  story  was 
true,  but  that  he  would  say  nothing  about  it,  though  that 
she  ought  to  know  it. 

Of  course  Carrie  repeated  it  to  her  brother,  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  him  know  what  a.  treacherous  friend  Raymond 
was. 

“Look  here,  Carrie,  did  Ethel  tell  you  that?” 

“She  did,  brother,  and  said  furthermore  that  she  didn’t 
believe  it.  She  said  she  would  believe  you  against  a  dozen 
Will  Raymonds.” 

That  put  a  lot  of  heart  into  Bob. 

“Well,  it  isn’t  true.  I  never  made  any  such  confession 
to  him  or  any  one  else.” 

That  same  day  Bob  met  Miller  on  the  train  going  to  the 
city,  and  the  latter  told  him  of  a  conversation  he  had  had 
with  Raymond,  who  ingeniously  avoided  answering  the  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  him  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story. 

“When  I  pressed  it,”  he  continued,  “he  declared  that  he 
didn’t  wish  to  get  mixed  up  in  it  any  way,  and  wished  you 
would  stop  referring  others  to  him  to  contradict  it  and  sustain 
your  denial.” 

“That  settles  it,"  said  Bob.  “And  now’  I’ll  settle  with 
him.” 

“See  here.  Bob,  don’t  bring  me  into  it,  please.” 

“Don’t  worry.  I  shall  mention  no  names.  I’ve  had  about 
the  same  information  from  two  or  three  other  parties.  I’m 
going  to  wait  for  my  opportunity,  and  then  we’ll  have  a  cir¬ 
cus.  I’ve  been  looking  upon  Will  Raymond,  up  to  two  or 
three  days  ago,  as  one  of  my  truest  friends,  but  he  is  as 
treacherous  as  a  rattlesnake.” 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

HOW  THE  BLACK  BOTTLE  WAS  BROKEN. 

Bob  had  made  up  his  mind  to  administer  violent  punish¬ 
ment  to  Will  Raymond  for  his  treachery. 

it  began  creeping  into  his  mind  that  the  motive  of  his 
a'  tions  was  to  ruin  his  reputation  with  Ethel  Craft. 

His  sister  Carrie,  believing  in  his  innocence,  had  hinted 
that  Will  was  trying  to  cut  him  out. 

The  poor  girl  little  dreamed  that  the  damaging  story  was 
true. 


“It  is  now  my  veracity  pitted  against  his,”  Bob  muttered 
to  himself.  “The  story  is  true,  but  he  can’t  prove  it  unless 
he  can  bring  the  judge  or  the  arresting  officer  out  to  Mays¬ 
ville  to  identify  me.  That’s  something  he  can  hardly  do.  I 
have  got  to  stick  to  the  denial  through  thick  and  thin.  Even 
if  he  should  prove  the  story  to  be  true,  his  treachery  will 
Injure  him  more  than  the  denial  would  injure  me.  People 
would  hardly  blame  me  for  denying  it.  The  only  thing  i 
fear  is  that  when  I  tackle  him  others  will  interfere  before  I 
can  get  any  satisfaction.  That’s  W'hat  I’ve  got  to  look  out 
for.  I  think  we  are  about  evenly  matched,  but  I’ll  lick  him 
or  get  a  most  awful  thrashing  myself.  I  now  believe  that 
he  purposely  led  me  on  to  drinking  to  excess  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  cutting  me  out  with  Ethel  Craft;  but,  by  George, 
she  seems  to  be  all  right,  judging  from  what  sister  says.” 

That  evening  he  went  out  after  a  cigar,  and  when  he  had 
purchased  it,  he  strolled  around  to  the  clubhouse. 

He  had  been  away  for  a  week,  and  when  the  members  saw 
him  they  gathered  around  him  and  said: 

“Glad  to  see  you  back,  Bob.” 

“Thank  you,  fellows.  Glad  to  see  you,”  he  returned. 

A  little  later  Raymond  came  in  and  Bob  bowed  to  him 
rather  coldly. 

Several  had  gone  into  the  little  room  where  drinks  were 
served  to  the  members,  and  invitations  were  extended  to  Bob 
to  join  them. 

Raymond  went  in  and  called  for  one  of  his  bottles,  and 
three  of  the  members  sat  down  at  the  table  to  drink  with 
him. 

Bob  went  in  with  a  few  others,  and  some  one  mentioned 
the  rumors  that  were  flying  about  as  to  his  arrest  in  New 
York  City. 

“Say,”  said  Bob,  “Raymond  was  with  me  that  night.  Let’s 
have  his  story  of  what  happened  over  there.  Certainly  I’m 
entitled  to  a  witness.” 

“I’ve  nothing  to  say,  Bob,  and  I  object  to  your  mixing  me 
up  in  it.” 

“Now,  Will  Raymond,  you  and  I  have  been  friends  for 
years.  We’ve  taken  many  a  drink  together,  and  we’ve  been 
out  late  of  nights  on  frolics.  I  have  been  tracing  up  the 
source  of  that  story,  and  I  find  that  it  started  with  you.” 

“I  deny  it.” 

“Your  denial  isn’t  worth  that,”  and  he  snapped  his  fingers. 
“I’m  not  going  to  call  any  names,  but  you  told  a  certain  young 
lady  in  Maysville  I  had  confessed  the  whole  thing  to  you, 
and  that  it  was  true.  That  young  lady  told  my  sister  about 
it,  and,  of  course,  she  told  me.  Now,  had  I  made  any  such 
confession  to  you  and  trusted  in  your  honor  to  keep  it,  you 
have  betrayed  it,  and  I  denounce  you  as  a  treacherous,  cow¬ 
ardly  scoundrel.” 

It  staggered  Raymond.  He  forget  himself  and  blurted 
out: 

“It  is  true.  You  did  confess  it  to  me.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  Bob  seized  the  black  bottle  on  thie  table 
and  smashed  it  on  top  of  Raymond’s  head.  Pieces  of  the  black 
glass  flew  all  over  the  room,  while  Raymond  fell  out  of  his 
chair  down  on  the  floor,  stunned  to  unconsciousness. 

It  was  done  so  quickly  that  none  of  the  club  members  were 
able  to  interfere. 

Bob  turned  and  walked  out  of  the  clubroom,  leaving  the 
members  to  look  after  Raymond. 

He  walked  straight  home,  and  told  his  father  what  had 
happened. 

Mr.  Castle  was  shocked.  He  put  on  his  hat,  hurried  out 
of  the  house,  and  went  to  the  clubroom. 

There  he  found  a  physician  trying  to  staunch  the  blood 
that  was  flowing  from  a  wound  on  Raymond’s  head. 

The  latter  was  still  unconscious,  and  tbe  doctor  was  un¬ 
able  to  say  whether  or  not  the  skull  was  fractured. 

There  being  no  hospital  in  Maysville,  Will  was  taken  to 
his  home  in  a  carriage,  the  physician  going  with  him. 

Mr.  Castle  was  very  much  alarmed,  and  returned- to  his  resi¬ 
dence  to  have  a  talk  with  Bob' about  it.  But  Bob  had  left  the 
house  without  saying  anything  to  either  his  mother  or  sister. 

They  sat  up  till  long  past  midnight  waiting  for  him  to  come 
in.  but  he  didn’t  return,  and  at  last  the  family  retired. 

When  morning  came.  Bob  had  not  shown  up.  A  police  of¬ 
ficer  called  at  the  residence  and  inquired  for  him. 

“I  don’t  know  where  he  is,”  said  Mr.  Castle.  “I  left  him 
here  when  I  went  out  to  the  clubroom,  and  when  I  returned 
he  had  gone  away  without  having  spoken  a  word  to  anyone." 

The  officer  went  away. 

Mr.  Castle  took  the  train  for  the  city,  and  when  he  resumed 
his  office  he  found  Bob  quietly  seated  in  his  prixate  oLLe. 
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“Robert,"  said  lie,  "the  chances  are  against  Will  Raymond  j 
recovering  from  the  blow  you  gave  him.’’ 

"That’s  all  right,  father.  He  ought  not  to  recover.  He  de¬ 
served  to  have  his  head  smashed  in  all  around.” 

"  'Veil,  if  Will  dies  you’ll  have  to  stand  a  trial  for  mur¬ 
der.” 

“Perhaps,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  murder,  for  they  can’t  prove 
.  an  intent  to  kill.  That  black  bottle  was  the  only  weapon  in 
sigh:,  and  1  seized  it  and  brought  it  down  on  his  head.” 

“Well,  you’d  better  follow  my  advice  and  go  back  home, 
suffer  arrest,  and  give  bail.  It  won’t  do  to  run  away.” 

“Oh,  I  left  the  house  last  night  because  I  didn’t  wish  to  go 
to  a  police  cell.  1  am  ready  to  go  back  out  there  and  face  the 
music.” 

"All  right.  Come  ahead,  and  I’ll  go  back  with  you,”  and 
they  returned  to  Maysville  on  the  next  train  cut  and  went 
to  the  office  of  the  local  magistrate. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

“max  ovebboard!  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  one  who  saves 

v  HIM.  ” 

“Has  any  warrant  been -issued  for  your  arrest,  Robert?”  the 
magistrate  asked. 

“No;  n<>t  .that  I’ve  heard  of.” 

“Then  there  is  no  charge  against  you.” 

“Well,  I  wanted  to  show  my  willingness  to  meet  any 
charge  that  might  be  brought  against  me.  I’ll  plead  guilty  of 
assault  and  battery  if  you-  will  l'ear  the  case  right  now.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  judge,  and  he  repaired  to  his  office, 
where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  court,  accompanied  by 
several  citizens,  and  there  Bob  pleaded  guilty  to  assault  and 
battery,  and  the  judge,  lined  him  ton  dollars. 

•  It  was  promptly  paid;  and  Bob  went  home,  feeling  very 
much  relieved. 

During  the  next  two  oj*  three  days  many  things  came  to  the 
surface  that  made  it  look  rather  bad  for  Bob. 

The  Raymond  and  Castle  families  had  been  close  friends 
foY  years,  and  they  moved  in  the  very  highest  circles  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Of  course  the  friendship  between  them  was  rudely 
severed.  There  were  more  people  who  sided  with  the  Castles 
than  with  the  Raymonds,  for  oven  if  the  charge  was  true,  Will 
Raymond’s  conduct  was  the  most  reprehensible.  Getting 
drunk  and  being  arrested  by  the  police  frequently  came  under 
the  head  of  accidents  or  indiscretions,  for  a  great  many  well- 
connected  young  men  frequently  fell  from  grace  that  way,  and 
It  was  not  considered  so  very  disgraceful  unless  it  (was  re¬ 
peated. 

What  annoyed  Bob  most  was  his  inability  to  find  out  what 
effect  the  matter  would  have  on  Ethel  Craft. 

One  night  Bob  went  to  the  clubhouse,  where  he  still  had 
a  case  of  the  black  bottles  in  care  of  the  steward. 

One  of  the  club  members  present  was  celebrating  a  birth¬ 
day.  and  his  friends  were  drinking  to  his  health,  and  wishing 
him  all  sorts  of  good  things.  He  was  a  warm  personal  friend 
of  BoU’s  and  at  an  unthinking  moment.  Bob  responded  to  a 
toast  in  his  honor,  drinking  whisky  poured'  from  the  black 
bottle. 

Instantly  every  fiber  of  his  system  seemed  to  become  in¬ 
flamed:  one  drink  demanded  another,  and  inside  of  an  hour 
or  so  lie- was  hilariously  drank.' 

Of  course  the  club  members  enjoyed  bis  wit  a  nek humor. 

His  language  was  very  voluble,  and  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion,  he  admitted  that  it  was  true  that  he  had  been  arrested 
in  the  city,  and  had  paid  a  fine. 

It  was  near  midnight,  and  it  was  plainly  seen  that  he  was 
unable  to  go  home,  so  once  more  he  was  takep  upstairs  and 
put  to  bed. 

•  The  n<  morning  he  felt  so  badly  that  lie  thought  seriously 
of  getting  out  and  jumping  off  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Of  conjee  his  friend  wouldn't  let  him  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  bur  liis  remorse  was  so  great  that  lie  was  afraid  to 
*  leave  him,  so  they  went  around  to  Lynch’s,  and  tackled  the 
bLvk  bf  ’tie  again. 

His  friend  knew  ns  long  as  he  was  kept  hilariously  drunk 
he  would  entertain  no  thoughts  of  suicide. 

Somebody  told  Mr.  Castle  where  he  was  getting- his  drinks, 
ami  Ik  repaired  to  Lynch’s  place  to  look  for  him. 

if-  found  him  in  there,  but  so  much-  under  the  influence  of 
di-ini;  li.at  heleould  do  nothing  with  him. 

-  Robert.” -said  lie.  “there  is  one  of  two  things  you 

us.  t  do.  Go  back  home  with  me  or  i  will  have  you  arrested 
and  committed  to  an  inebriate  asylum,  where  you’ll  be  kepi 
yy  l.<_d  up  until  you  are  per/  rtly  sober.” 


“All  right,  fat  hr;  I  don’t  want  to  be  locked  up.  I’ll  go 
home  with  you.” 

“Come  on.  then.”  and  Mr.  Castle  took  him  by  the  collar  of 
his  coat  and  held  on  to  him  until  they  entered  the  ferryboat. 

After  tlio  ferryboat  started  he  released  his  hold  on  him. 

Bob  looked  around  in  a  dazed  condition.  lie  was  not  so 
drunk  that  lie  couldn’t  realize  bis  position. 

Suddenly  he  sprang  up  and  ran  out  to  the  rear  end  of  the 
ferryboat,  and  before  any  one  suspected  his  object  he  leaped 
over  the  railing  and  landed  in  the  river.  x 

Instantly  the  crjr  arose: 

“Man  overboard!  Man  overboard!” 

Mr.  Castle  was  panic-stricken,  and  he  sang  out: 

“A  thousand  dollars  to  the  man  who  saves  him.” 

“Do  you  mean  that?”  a  big,  brawny  truckman  asked  him. 

“Yes,  I  do.  For  heaven’s  sake  save  him!” 

The  truckman  kicked  off  his  heavy  boots,  plunged  in  and 
was  soon  swimming  in  tlio  direction  where  the  young  man 
was  last  seen. 

The  ferryboat  blew  her  wlustle  several  times,  and  a  steam 
tug  was  seen  making  her  way  in  the  direction  of  the  brawny 
swimmer. 

Suddenly  Bob  reappeared  on  the  surface  again  and  the 
truckman  swam  toward  him,  but  before  he  reached  there  he 
had  disappeared. 

The  brawny  fellow  didn't  hesitate  a  moment,  but  disap¬ 
peared.  and  in  a  few  moments  rose  with  Bob  in  his  left  arm. 

The  tugboat  ran  alongside  and  threw  him  a  boathook.  He 
seized  it  and  the  tug  ci'ew  pulled  them  both  in.  Bob  was  un¬ 
conscious.  He  had  swallowed  a  good  deal  of  water. 

The  old  truckman,  though,  seized  him  by  the  heels,  and 
held  him  up  head  downward  and  jolted  him,  while  one  of  the 
tug  crew  rubbed  his  stomach  vigorously.  At  least  two  quarts 
of  water  poured  out  of  his  mouth.  Then  he  was  laid  on  the 
deck  of  the  tug  and  rolled  over  and  over  until  he  came  to. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


BOB  CASTLE  IN  THE  HOSPITAL. 


The  ferryboat  went  on  across  the  river  and  into  its  slip. 

When  he  saw  that  Bob  had  been  saved  by  the  brawny  truck¬ 
man  Mr.  CasUe  gasped  out:* 

“Thank  heaven!”  and  almost  collapsed.  Several  men  took 
charge  of  him,  and  led  him  back  inside,  where  they  forced  him 
down  into  a  seat. 

On  board  the  tugboat  the  brawny  truckman  told  the  captain 
that  if  he  would  deliver  him  and  the  young  man  on  that  ferry¬ 
boat  he  would  probably  be  well  rewarded;  so  the  tug  turned 
and  followed  the  ferryboat  to  the  slip. 

It  soon  reached  it.  and  both  the  men  were  transferred  to 
the  deck  of  the  ferryboat. 

The  captain  followed  them  to  get  the  name  of  the  young 
man.  as  well  as  to  find  out  what  his  reward  would  be  for  tak¬ 
ing  him  out  of  tlio  wafer. 

Air.  Castle  pulled  himself  together  as  soon  as  he  was  told 
that  'the  young  man  was  all  right. 

“Boss.  I  got  him  out  of  tno  water  all  right.”  said  the  big 
truckman,  standing  before  him  dripping  and  in  his  bared  feet. 

“All  right,  my  good  man.  You  come  to  my  store  over  in 
New  York,  and  I'll  give  you  the  reward  1  promised.  Here  is 
my  caret” 


The  truckman  looked  at  the  card  and  said: 

“That’s  all  right,  boss.  I  know  that  house.” 

“Yes.  everybody  knows  it.” 

“Look  here,”  said  the  tug  captain.  “I  took  them  both  out 
of  the  water  on  hoard  my  tug.  I  don’t  mind  any  charge  for 
it,  but  I  wanted  you  to  understand  that.” 

“Here’s  my  card,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Castle,  drawing  another 
one  from  his  Avail <  t.  “come  and  see  me  at  my  office.” 

The  captain  took  flic  card  and  said: 

“That's  all  right,  sir.”  and  he  ran  back  to  the  rear  end  of 
the- ferryboat  and  leaned  on  board  his  tug. 

At  the  same  time  the  ferryboat  whistled  to  him  to  get  out 
of  the  way.  and  the  tug  steamed  off  in  a  hurry. 

Bob  was  in  a  plight,  lie  was  very  sick.  1-Ie  had  swalloAved 
a  great  quantity  of  salt  water,  and  was  so  limp  he  couldn’t 
sit  up.  , 


Mr.  Castle  saw*  that  Bob  Avas  in  no  condition  to  be  taken 
heme.  He  Avas  drenched,  of  course,  and  quite  ill. 

lie  ordered  a  carriage  and  told  the  driver  to  drive  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  hospital,  and  a  half  hour  later  they  reached  there. 

One  of  the  surgeons'  in  charge  was  avcII  acquainted  with 
.Mr.  Caslle.  The  latter  told  him  Avhat  had  happened,  and 
wanted  him  to  take  charge  of  Bob  until  he  was  himself  again. 
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Bob  was  at  once  taken  to  a  room,  undressed,  dried  with 
towels,  and  put  to  bed. 

When  tlie  attendants  were  doing  that.  Mr.  Castle  told  the 
surgeon  to  put  a  watch  in  charge  of  him,  and  see  that  he 
didn’t  get  away,  or  do  himself  any  injury. 

Knowing  that  Mr.  Castle  was  a  wealthy  man.  he  at  once 
appointed  a  guard  to  keep  a  watch  on  the  young  man. 

Mr.  Castle  then  communicated  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
who  visited  the  hospital.  The  doctor  promised  them  to  look 
after  Bob  just  the  same  as  if  he  was  at  his  home.  Bob  was 
detained  at  the  hospital  for  some  time. 

Out  at  Maysville  everybody  was  wondering  where  Bob 
Castle  was  and  why  he  was  in  a  hospital. 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries  Mrs.  Castle  told  friends  where 
Robert  was.  and  soon  everybody  in  the  place  knew  his  address. 

Many  members  of  the  club  took  the  ti’ouble  to  call  at  the 
hospital  to  see  him,  but  at  Mr.  Castle’s  request,  admission  was 
denied  to  them. 

“He  can’t  be  seen.”  said  the  physician  in  charge. 

“What?”  one  of  them  asked.  ®Is  he  so  bad  off  as  that?” 

“Yes.  Absolute  quiet  is  necessary,  but  he  is  in  no  danger  at 
present.” 

“What’s  the  trouble  with  him,  doctor?”  one  asked. 

“Brain  fever.” 

Twenty-four  hours  later  everybody  in  Maysville  under¬ 
stood  that  Bob  Castle  was  in  the  hospital  suffering  with 
brain  fever. 

Wise  heads  understood  that  it  was  the  result  of  excessive 
drinking,  and,  of  course,  they  alt  sympathized  with  the  Castle 
family. 

Mrs.  Castle  and  Carrie  went  in  to  see  him  every  day,  and 
each  time  they  returned  Ethel  Craft  was  at  their  home  to  hear 
about  his  condition. 

“Oh.  he  is  recovering  rapidly,  and  the  doctor  says  he  can 
leave  the  hospital  in  a  few  days  now.  But  have  you  heard 
how  Will  Raymond  is?” 

“Yes.  The  news  is  that  he  is  improving  rapidly  also.” 

“Ethel,  have  you  been  over  to  their  home  since  the  trouble 
began?” 

“No,”  she  said.  “I’ve  really  been  afraid  to.  It  is  now 
known  by  everybody  that  the  light  grew  out  of  my  telling  you 
what  Will  had  said  to  mo  about  Bob’s  troulde  over  in  New 
York,  and  I’m  afraid  they  blame  me  for  it.  I  didn’t  think  that 
any  trouble  would  grow  out  of  it.  I  told  you  about  it  be¬ 
cause  I  thought  you  ought  to  know.” 

“You  did  right,  dear.  I  didn’t  think  any  trouble  would 
grow  out  of  it,  either,  but  brother  was  very  angry  about  it. 
and  father  says  he  had  a  right  to  be.” 

Time  passed  on  and  Bob  returned  home  one  day  with  his 
mother  and  sister.  He  was  looking  very  pale  and  weak. 

His  friends  at  the  depot  shook  hands  with  him  and  ex¬ 
pressed  their  gratification  at  seeing  him  on  his  feet  again. 

During  the  evening  quite  a  number  of  friends  called  to  see 
him,  among  them  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craft,  but  Ethel  remained  at 
home.  She  didn’t  care  to  set  the  gossips  going. 

After  Bob  had  been  home  about  a  week  the  president  of  the 
club  received  a  letter  from  him  inclosing  his  resignation  as 
a  member  of  the  young  men's  club. 

It  was  laid  before  the  executive  committee  of  the  club, 
and  such  was  his  popularity  with  them  that  they  declined  to 
accept  it  on  the  ground  that  they  didn’t  wish  to  part  with 
such  a  valuable  member,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  re¬ 
questing  him  to  withdraw  the  resignation. 

Mr.  Castle,  on  hearing  that,  went  to  the  president  of  the 
club,  and  told  him  that  Robert  would  never  again  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  clubhouse. 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,  he  and  I.  too.  regard  his  association 
In  that  club  as  the  prime  cause  of  all  his  troubles.” 

The  clubman  was  astonished,  and  he  protested  against  such 
a  statement. 

“Why.  my  dear  sir,  that  club  lias  ruined  the  prospects  of 
at  least  half  a  dozen  young  men  of  Maysville,”  returned  Mr. 
Castle.  “They  meet,  play  cards,  and  drink  liquors  to  excess. 
There  is  no  bar  there,  hence  it  relieves  it  of  the  charge  of  be¬ 
ing  a  saloon  or  drinking  place.  Every  member  keep  a  supply 
of  liquors  there,  and  they  treat  each  other  more  liberally  than 
anywhere  else.  Hardly  one  of  the  members  would  go  In  a 
saloon  and  sit  and  play  cards  until  midnight,  because  it 
would  hurt  his  reputation,  but  it  is  different  at  the  clubhouse. 

•  Tbnt  Is  a  respectable  place,  yet  it  is  the  greatest  drunkard 
factory  In  the  town."  r 

Others  heard  the  remark,  and  it  soon  sot  the  town  by  the 
ears. 

Bob’s  resignation  was  accepted  very  promptly  at  the  next 


meeting  of  the  governing  board,  and  a  resolution  was  passed 
protesting  against  Mr.  Castle’s  characterization  of  tin*  club  as 
a  “drunkard  factory.” 

On  the  following  Sunday  a  prominent  minister  alluded  to 
it  in  his  sermon,  and  backed  tip  Mr.  Castle’s  assertion  that  it 
was  a  respectable  drunkard  factory. 

Of  course  that  created  a  great  sensation,  and  the  families 
of  several  members  insisted  on  their  withdrawal  from  it.  with 
the  result  that  nearly  a  dozen  resignations  were  handed  in  at 
the  next  meeting.  , 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  leaped  into  tin* 
fight,  and  a  meeting  was  called  to  give  expression  to  their 
feelings  on  the  subject. 

Of  course  all  the  ministers  in  Maysville  were  on  hand,  and 
a  terrific  onslaught  on  the  club  was  the  natural  result. 

Several  prominent  members  of  the  club  wrote  articles  for 
the  local  paper  protesting  against  the  misrepresentation,  as 
they  called  it,  of  the  temperance  fanatics. 

Said  one  of  them: 

“There  is  no  bar  there.  No  liquors  are  sold  there.  Every 
member  has  the  right  to  keep  wines  and  liquors  there  for  his 
own  use  just  as  many  have  in  their  own  houses.  The  heads 
of  many  families  in  Maysville  keep  wines  and  liquors  in  their 
cellar  for  family  use  and  for  the  use  of  visitors  on  social  oc¬ 
casions.  and  there  is  just  as  much  good  sense  in  denouncing 
them  as  in  their  tight  against  the  club.  The  members  don’t 
wish  to  spend  their  evenings  in  ordinary  barrooms,  hence  the 
club  is  an  offset  against  the,  saloons,  where  respectable  young 
men  can  meet  of  evenings  for  social  intercourse,  reading 
books,  papers,  and  magazines.  Many  of  them  improve  their 
health  by  exercises  in  the  gymnasium.  If  the  clubhouse 
should  be  closed,  where  will  they  go?  Every  citizen  knows 
that  they  would  go  out  somewhere  of  evenings,  and  if  there 
is  no  club  they  will  go  to  the  saloons.  The  truth  is.  this  fight 
against  the  club  is  backed  up  by  the  saloonkeepers;  hence  we 
protest  against  all  this  hue  and  cry.” 

It  was  an  ingenuous  defense  of  the  club;  the  sentiment  of 
the  community  was  divided  on  the  subje'et,  and  disputes  and 
discussions  resulted  that  brought  about  no  little  ilMeeliug  in 
the  community.  ) 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  MOST  SINGULAR  BURIAL. 

During  the  excitement  that  followed  the  resignation  of  so 
many  members  from  the  club,  Bob  Castles  spent  his  evenings 
at  bomb  reading  his  law  books. 

He  recovered  his  health  entirely. 

Of  course,  when  friends  came  in  he  laid  aside  his  books  and 
entertained  them. 

Sometimes  he  would  call  on  the  Crafts  with  Carrie  and  spend 
an  evening  with  Ethel. 

One  day  the  president  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  Maysville  called  at  the  Castle  residence  and  asked  to 

see  Bob. 

"Robert,"  said  she,  “we  are  going  to  have  another  public 
meeting  on  Wednesday  night,  and  we  all  want  you  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  and  tell  the  audience  what  you  know  about  the  evil  of  the 
club.” 

Bob  hesitated  for  a  few  moments  and  then  said  : 

"I  thank  you  ladies  for  the  invitation,  but  I  hardly  think  I 
ought  to  antagonize  so  many  personal  friends  in  that  way. 
Every  member  of  that  club  I  look  upon  as  a  personal  friend. 
They  have  been  exceedingly  kind  and  considerate.  Everybody 
knows  what  has  happened  there;  hence  it  is  not  necessarv  for 
me  to  repeat  the.  story.” 

“Robert,”  said  the  lady,  who  was  an  old,  family  friend,  “you 
have  been  a  victim  of  the  club,  and  there  are  other  victims  re¬ 
maining  there,  and  as  they  arc  friends  of  yours  it'swour  plain 
duty  to  sound  a  note  of  warning.” 

ill  Bob  was  inclined  to  refuse.  Ills  mother,  though,  eager 
to  liar e  him  commit  himself  publicly,  joined  her  entreaties 
with  the  lady’s,  and  at  last  he  consented. 

“But  please  don’t  advertise  the  fact  that  I  am  going  to  speak 
lor  1  don’t  like  the  notoriety.” 

All  right,  Bob.  1  he  house  will  be  packed,  anyway,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  excitement  in  the  town.” 

"Where  are  you  going  to  hold  the  meeting?” 

“In  the  opera-house,"  she  returned.  “We  think  it  better  to 
hold  It  there  than  in  one  of  the  churches;  besides,  the  opera- 
house  will  hold  more  people  than  almost  any  two  churches." 

1  he  la  cl  \  went  hway  and  the  meeting  was  advertised;  a 
statement  was  made  that  a  well-known  gentleman  who  had 
ne\er  spoken  in  Maysville  before  would  be  one  of  the  speakers. 
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Somehow  or  other  the  rumor  got  started  that  Bob  Castle  was 
to  he  one  of  the  speakers. 

Nobody  knew  exactly  where  the  rumor  started,  but  the  en¬ 
tire  population  seemed  eager  to  attend  the  meeting  and  hear 

hi  an 

In  the  ^meantime  Robert  sent  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
household  to  the  club  with  a  note  to  the  steward,  asking  him 
to  send  what  black  bottles  of  his  he  had  in  his  charge. 

A  half  dozen  bottles  were  turned  over  to  the  messenger,  who 
brought  th°m  to  the  house. 

Robert  looked  at  them  silently  for  some  minutes,  then  shook 
his  head  and  remarked: 

“They  are  the  worst  enemy  that  any  man  can  have  on  this 
earth.  It’s  the  finest  whisky  made  on  this  continent,"  and 
then  turning  to  the  servant,  who  was  the  driver  of  the.  Castle 
carriage,  he  told  him  to  go  out  in  the  garden  and  dig  a  little 
grave  about  two  feet  deep. 

“You  mean  a  hole,  sir,  don’t  you?”  the  man  asked. 

“Yes;  a  grave  is  a  hole.  But  I  want  you  to  dig  it  precisely 
in  the  shape  of  a  grave.  You  needn’t  make  it  a  large  one.  Let 
it  be  about  two  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  deep. 
I’m  going  to  bury  those  bottles  in  it." 

“Look  here,  Mr.  Bob,  let  me  have  them,  please,  if  you  are 
going  to  throw  them  away.  It  is  a  pity  to  bury  such  good  stuff 
as  that.” 

“No,  John.  Like  you  I  thought  it  was  good  stuff,  too,  but 
you  see  what  it  did  for  me.  I  have  a  purpose  in  it.” 

John  went  out  into  the  garden  and  dug  the  little  grave. 

The  president  and  secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Union  were  sent  for,  also  Ethel  Craft  and  her  mother, 
and  in  their  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  mother  and 
sister  Bob  went  out  into  the  garden,  where  he  drew  the  corks 
of  the  six  bla,ck  bottles,  deliberately  poured  out  their  contents 
into  the  ground,  and  as  each  bottle  was  emptied  he  dropped 
them  into  the  hole. 

Then  he  picked  up  one  of  them  and  remarked: 

'  .“I’ll  keep  this  for  a  purpose.” 

They  stood  there  watching  the  liquor  gradually  sink  into  the 
earth,  after  which  the  hole  was  filled  up  and  the  earth  tramped 
down  on  it. 

Then  they  returned  into  the  house,  where  he  said  to  .  the 
ladies: 


going  to  abuse  anybody  or  use  any  intemperate  language,  but 
I  intend  to  tell  the  plain  truth.” 

“That’s  right.  It’s  just  what  the  people  will  expect.” 

That  evening  the  opera-house  was  jammed  from  the  foot¬ 
lights  clear  back  to  the  entrance  by  an  eager,  expectant 
audience.  All  the  best  people  of  both  sexes  were  there. 

The  five  ministers  of  the  town  were  on  the  platform,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  officers  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union. 

A  number  of  songs  were  sung  and  the  most  prominent  min¬ 
ister  in  the  town  delivered  the  invocation,  after  which  the 
president  of  the  Temperance  Union  introduced  one  of  the  min¬ 
isters  as  the  first  speaker. 

Bob  was  not  on  the  platform,  and  the  people  in  the  audience 
wondered  if  the  rumor  that  he  was  to  bo  one  of  the  speakers 
was  untrue  after  all  and  they  were  to  be  disappointed. 

Bob  was  seated  down  in  the  audience  with  his  mother,  sister, 
and  the  Craft  family. 

None  of  the  Raymond  family  were  present,  and  they  were 
probably  the  only  family  in  the  entire  town  that  was  not  rep¬ 
resented  there  by  some  member  of  it. 

The  entire  club  membership  was  scattered  about  in  the 
audience,  led  there  by  curiosity. 

The  first  speaker  spoke  eloquently,  and,  like  a  minister,  in 
deep  earnestness.  I-Ie  discussed  the  moral  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

He  finally  closed  with  a  splendid  peroration  and  took  his 
seat. 

Then  the  lady  who  was  presiding  called  for  a  song,  and  the 
entire  audience  joined  in  the  singing. 

It  was  what  is  known  as  a  genuine  woman's  temperance 
union  meeting. 

The  president  of  the  Union  was  a  splendid  talker  herself. 

When  the  song  ended  she  arose  and  said: 

“Friends,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  one 
whom  you  have  never  heard  speak  in  a  public  meeting  in 
Maysville.  He  is  going  to  talk  to  you  from  the  standpoint  of 
personal  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Young  Men’s  Club  in 
this  city;  Mr.  Robert  Castle.” 


“You  witnessed  the  burial  of  that  liquor.  You  will  soon 
know  what  I  mean  by  that  little  ceremony.  It  means  an  ever¬ 
lasting  separation  of  strong  drink  and  myself.” 

Mrs.  Castle  burst  into  toars  of  joy,  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck  and  kissed  him  repeatedly. 

The  two  lady  officers  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  followed  her  example,  and  then  Carrie  did  likewise. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  Ethel  Craft. 

The  next  moment  her  arms  were  around  his  neck,  too,  and 
their  lips  met. 

He  pressed  her  firmly  to  his  heart  for  a  few  brief  moments, 
and  then  released  her. 

The. visitors  then  left  the  house  and  Bob  proceeded  to  give 
his  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  speech  he  expected  to 
deliver  at  the  opera-house. 

Carrie  Castle  went  home  with  Ethel,  and  on  the  way  said  to 

her: 

“Ethel,  do  you  know  that  brother  worships  the  very  ground 
you  walk  on?” 

“No,  Carrie,  I  don’t.  He  has  never  uttered  a  word  of  love 
to  me  in  his  life.” 

"Ail  the  same  I  happen  to  know  that  he  loves  you  better  than 
his  own  soul.  Many  a  time,  when  people  were  talking  so 
harshly  about  him  he  would  ask  me  if  you  had  said  anything 
against  him.  and  when,  I  told  him  that  you  had  not  lie  seemed 
to  bo  v<^ry  happy.  Once  he  almost  confessed  to  me  that  he 
loved  you,  and  was  afraid  you  could  not  return  his  love.” 

Ethel,  of  course,  could  say  nothing,  but  Carrie’s  intuition 
of  a  fue  woman  read  her  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Carrie  threw  her  arms. around  her  neck  and  kissed  her  re¬ 
peatedly  when  they  reached  her  home,  and  the  latter  under¬ 
stood  its  true  meaning. 

in  the  meantime  Bob  was  working  hard  on  his  speech,  and 
•  his  mother  and  sister  would  not  let  him  be  interrupted. 

They  loth  knew  that  he  had  won  the  prize  for  oratory  at 
college,  and  that  he  made  a  great  reputation  on  that  occasion, 
bat  be  lied  never  spoken  in  Maysville. 

Or  the  roormng  of  the  day  the  great  meeting  was  to  be  held 
in  <■•»-  ;ing,  Mrs.  Castle  asked  him: 

.  -R  J/ort,  have  you  got  your  sitfech  ready?” 

,  ~T<  mother.  I  haven’t  .written  it  out  entirely,  but  I’ve  just 
ten  out  a  memoranda  of  what  I  want  to  say.  I’m  not 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


A  WONDERFUL  SCENE. 


Boh  arose  from  his  seat  in  the  audience,  went  up  on  the 
stage,  carrying  in  his  hand  a.  package  wrapped  in  paper. 

He  wore  his  conventional  dress-suit,  and  was  looking  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  but  it  was  plain  to  all  that  he  was  very  nervous. 

The  package  he  had  in  his  hand  he  laid  on  the  little  table 
that  stood  in  front  of  the  lady  who  was  presiding. 

His  appearance  evoked  considerable  applause,  and  then  a 
deep  silence  fell  upon  the  audience  as  if  every  one  was  waiting 
to  catch  his  first  words. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  began,  and  then  turned  and 
bowed  ceremoniously  to  the  lady  who  was  presiding,  “I  don’t 
believe  that  any  one  in  this  vast  audience  can,  by  the  utmost 
stretch  of  imagination,  realize  what  my  feelings  are  at  this 
moment.  I  haven’t  sufficient  command  of  language  to  properly 
portray  them  to  you.  I  am  not  only  face  to  face  with  the 
present,  but  the  past  and  the  future  also.  With  all  my  emo¬ 
tions  1  look  backward  with  feelings  of  shame  and  regret.  I 
am  facing  the  present  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  myself,  relatives 
and  friends,  and  the  future  I  look  forward  to  with  buoyant 
hope  not  unmingled  with  emotions  of  fear.  Not  all  of  you 
know  the  tenth  part  of  my  experiences  of  the  recent,  past.  I 
am  not  hero  to  boast  of  my  weaknesses  and  shortcomings,  for 
to  do  so  would  betray  an  unmanly  vanity.  I’ve  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  brag  of.  but  I  do  protest  against  any  one  doubting  the 
sincerity  of  my  motives  to-night.  Experience  is  a  hard  teacher, 
and  sometimes  its  lessons  are  burned  in  deep  on  brain  and 
conscience.  There  are  others  that  have  become  so>  mentally 
constituted  that  experiences  are  soon  forgotten;  but  to-night  l 
forget  nothing.  The  past  rolls  before  me  like  a  hideous  pano¬ 
rama.  The- old  prophets  could  see  the  things  of  the  future, 
but  I  am  neither  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet.  The  past 
is  behind  me,  and  I  can  look  back  upon  it.  Many  of  you  have 
seen  it  also,  and  perhaps  will  remember  it  for  years  to  my 
discredit.  I  have  no  excuses  to  make  other  than  the  frailty  of 
human  nature.  I  have  nothing  to  put  down  in  malice,  but 
have  charity  for  all  except  for  myself.  Those  of  you  who  know 
me  understand  well  my  social  nature;  that  I  am  fond  of  the 
companionship  of  congenial  spirits.  Man  is  a  sociai  being, 
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and  is  supposed  to  bo  rational.  I  have  always  been  fond  of  so¬ 
cial  enjoyment;  the  dance,  the  music,  the  theater,  conversation 
and  everything  else  that  adds  pleasure  to  life.  I  joined  the 
Young  Men’s  Club  because  my  friends  did,  and  I  didn’t  wish  to 
be  separated  from  them.  They  were  all  congenial,  high-spir¬ 
ited  and  manly.  There  are  those  who  seek  companionship  in 
the  saloons,  but  I  never  liked  that  kind  of  sociability.  1  never 
sought  recreation  in  such  places  as  a  habit;  but  in  the  club- 
room  were  books  and  magazines  and  papers,  congenial  com¬ 
panionship  and  all  that.  The  steward  had  charge  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  the  members,  and  every  member  who  liked 
wine  and  liquors  kept  his  own  supply  under  lock  and  key, 
which  the  steward  carried.  He  knew  every  man’s  particular 
possessions.  It  was  his  business  to  know.  Social  games  were 
played,  and  members  called  for  their  own  wines  and  liquoss 
and  cigars.  That  is  very  different  from  a  barroom,  where  any¬ 
body  with  a  dime  in  his  pocket  can  enter  and  drink,  no  matter 
what  his  character  and  social  standing  might  be.  The  most 
woebegone  tramp  in  existence  can  enter  a  barroom  and  get  a 
drink  if  he  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it;  hence  we,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Young  Men’s  Club  of  Maysville,  were  protected 
from  that  sort  of  intrusion.  It  was  exclusive.  Only  members 
could  pass  the  man  at  the  door;  but,  of  course,  each  member 
had  the  right  to  Jbring  any  personal  friend  as  bis  guest.  We 
flattered  ourselves  that  we  wore  high-toned  and  respectable; 
didn’t  mingle  with  the  common  herd  that  frequented  bar¬ 
rooms;  but  while  we  were  protected  from  such  intrusion,  we 
were  not  protected  from  the  intrusion  of  the  demon  spirit 
of  drink  and  the  insatiable  cravings  of  thirst.  I  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  taking  a  drink  of  wine  whenever  I  felt  like 
it,  and  sometimes  when  I  didn’t  feel  like  it  at  social  gather¬ 
ings,  where  I  would  drink  champagne  in  order  to  be  social 
and  en  rapport  with  my  surroundings.  One  day  a  member  of 
the  club,  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  found  a  drinking  place 
over  in  the  city,  where  the  finest  liquor  produced  in  Kentucky 
was  kept  for  sale.  It  was  said  to  be  twenty  years  old  and  en¬ 
tirely  tree  from  the  fiery,  fusel  oil.  He  invited  me  to  go  there 
to  drink  some  of  it  with  him.  i  went.  From  the  standpoint 
of  a  drinking  man  it  was  the  finest  whisky  I  had  ever  tasted. 
It  was  almost  as  expensive  as  champagne.  Only  people  of 
means  could  afford  to  indulge  in  it.  It  didn't  taste  strong. 
There  was  a  soothing  mellowness  about  it  that  was  a  positive 
pleasure  to  a  drinking  man;  but  its  staying  qualities  were 
simply  marvelous,  and  it  communicated  its  very  mellowness 
to  the  drinker.  It  soon  made  him  leel  mellow  also.  I  wras  so 
charmed  with  it  that  I  bought  a  case  of  it  and  had  it  sent  out 
to  the  steward  of  the  club  to  keep  in  reserve  ior  my  use. 
Other  members  finding  out  its  fine  properties  as  a  drink,  laid 
in  supplies  of  it  also.  Now,  I’m  going  to  be  perfectly  frank 
with  you  and  show  you  just  how  it  was  put  up,”  and  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  table,  took  up  the  package  he  had  laid  there,  un¬ 
wrapped  it  and  produced  one  of  the  famous  black  bottles. 

“There  it  is,”  he  said,  pointing  to  it  on  the  table,  “a  plain, 
black  bottle,  actually  repulsive  in  appearance.  No  blacker 
glass  is  manufactured  in  this  country.  You  can’t  hold  it  up 
in  the  sunlight  and  see  its  oontenis.  I  believe  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  used  that  sort  of  bottle  as  an  advertisement.  There’s 
no  lettering  on  it;  nothing  fancy  about  it  whatever;  just  a 
plain  black  bottle.  Those  wdio  arc  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
that  particular  brand,  when  they  go  into  a  place  where  it  is 
sold,  simply  order  the  black  bottle  put  out.  He  doesn’t  call  the 
liquor  by  any  name. whatever.  It  is  simply  a  black  bottle  they 
call  for.  It’3  thick,  heavy  glass,  as  heavy  almost  as  lead,  but 
its  contents  are  soothing,  subtle,  insidious  and  terribly  danger¬ 
ous.  I  yielded  to  its  marvelous  influence,  and  I  am  not  the 
only  club  member  who  did.  either.  I  see  seme  of  them  present 
here  to-night  who  can  bear  me  out  in  that  statement.  Some¬ 
how  or  other  it  took  complete  possession  of  me.  Every  bone 
and  muscle  and  fibre  of  my  entire  frame  seemed  to  be  in  love 
with  it,  and  kept  constantly  calling  for  it,  and  I  obeyed  the 
call.  I  woujd  lay  down  my  law  books  in  my  New  York  office, 
and  go  down  around  the  corner  and  get  a  drink  of  it.  Then  f 
would  return;  in  due  time  that  unmistakable  craving  called 
for  more,  more,  more,  and  I  went  out.  for  more.  Then  bright 
visions  would  flit  before  me;  my  ambition  was  stimulated 
and  I  promised  myself  an  exalted  career  in  the  future.  I  felt 
strong  and  hopclul  and  was  buoyed  up.  I  was  drunk  and  didn't 
know  it.  I  felt  too  well  satisfied  to  have  any  suspicions  to¬ 
ward  myself.  It  seemed  to  refresh  memory,  and  I  could  re¬ 
member  the  things  I  had  read  and  heard  years  ago.  1  have 
always  been  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  all  the  things  I  had 
read  trooped  before  me  until  I  felt  like  a  live,  animated  ency¬ 
clopaedia.  In  conversation,  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
contents  of  the  black  bottle.  I  could  recall  things  that  had  long 
been  forgotten,  and  they  were  entertaining  to  my  friends.  The 


next  tiling  I  knew  I  found  myself  being  the  subject  of  gossip, 
charged  with  having  been  drunk  on  a  certain  occasion.  I  de¬ 
nied  the  charge.  I  couldn't  be  made  to  believe  that  it  was 
true,  and  angry  at  being  falsely  accused,  as  I  thought,  I  made 
a  violent  attack  on  a  friend  for  having  repeated  the  story; 
and  not  until  I  was  arrested  and  locked  up  in  a  oell  did  I 
really  believe  that  I  had  been  drunk  and  disorderly.  Naturally 
my  pride  revolted  at  it.  I  inquired  of  some  of  my  friends  if  it 
was  really  true  that  1  had  been  drunk,  and  they  laughed  and 
thought  it  extremely  amusing  that  I  should  ask  such  a  ques¬ 
tion.  1  made  up  my  mind  to  drink  no  more  from  the  black 
bottle,  but  I  didn’t  consult  the  mysteries  of  my  physical  sys¬ 
tem.  I  proposed,  but  my  system  opposed.  Every  fibre  of  my 
nature  demanded  more  stimulant,  and  I  yielded,  and  thus  the 
temptation  grew  stronger  and  stronger  every  day.  I  neglected 
my  studies,  remained  in  the  city  of  nights  that  I  might  con¬ 
tinue  drinking  unmolested.  I  hadn't  lost  the  sense  of  shame, 
and  my  pride  revolted  at  being  seen  by  friends  when  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  take  care  of  myself.  Then  orte  day  I  ran  up  against  a 
stumbling  block  that  brought  about  a  test  of  strength  between 
my  will  power  and  the  terrible  thirst  that  had  seized  upon  me. 
It  was  my  mother’s  tears.  When  she  pleaded  with  me  to  drink 
no  more,  like  a  dutiful  son  I  promised  to  stop.  1  was  sincere. 

1  meant  to  stop.  ,1  tried  hard  to  stop,  but  the  thousand  littie 
demons  in  my  physical  frame  kept  calling  for  more,  more, 
more,  and  I  yielded  to  the  demand,  even  against  my  better 
judgment.  I  felt  as  though  I  was  swallowing  my  mother’s 
tears.  My  conscience' shed  tears  that  mingled  with  hers  They 
seemed  to  burn  my  very  vitals,  and  for  relief  I  drank  all  the 
more.” 

As  he  talked  his  face  was  white  as  a  sheet. 

Every  eye  seemed  to  be  fastened  on  him.  It  seemed  as 
though  every  woman  in  the  house  was  silently  weeping.  His 
mother  and  sister  were  sobbing  convulsively. 

Ye:  he  seemed  to  be  utterly  unconscious  of  the  effect  of  his 
words  upon  those  in  front  of  him. 

He  talked  as  though  unaware  of  the  terrible  confession  he 
was  making. 

He  never  faltered  for  a  moment,  but  went  straight  on  with 
his  story.  .  / 

“They  say  that  tears  are  a  woman’s  weapon,”  ho  continued. 
“If  so,  they  are  not  aggressive.  They  are  persuasive;  yet 
more  powerful  than  all  the  weapons  of  an  army.  The  mother 
pleads,  the  father  condemns  and  reproaches,  and  that  arouses 
a  feeling  of  resentment.  Threats  bring  threats  in  return;  htit 
the  tears  of  a  mother  or  sister  reach  the  very  soul,  and  there  is 
nothing  known  that  can  efface  their  effects.  They  find  lodg¬ 
ment  in  spots  where  man’s  better  nature  exists.  I  struggled 
desperately  against  the  little  demens  within  me  that  kept  call¬ 
ing  for  more,  and  the  agonies  I  suffered  human  language  can¬ 
not  adequately  portray.  They  say  that  an  opium  smoker  sees 
beautiful  visions.  His  fancy  takes  him  through  the  elysian 
fields  and  he  finds  himself  attended  by  beautiful  angels;  but 
in  the  very  depths  of  extreme  intoxication  when  all  other 
senses  had  left  me,  the  only  angels  I  saw  were  the  faces  of 
mother  and  sister,  and  they  were  wet  with  tears:  but  not  a 
word  of  reproach  came  from  them.  Once  I  saw  a  sterner  face.. 
It  was  that  of  my  respected  father.  He  gazed  sadly  at  me, 
shook  his  head  and  said:  ‘Ruined!  Ruined!’ 

“Once  when  sober  and  in  a  repentant  mood,  a  judge  said  to 
me  that  I  was  in  the  shadow  of  an  awful  ruin,  and  that  set 
me  to  thinking.  I  wondered  what  the  ruin  was  he  spoke  of. 

I  soon  found  out.  It  was  the  ruin  of  the  reputation  1  felt 
proud  of.  I  came  back  home  and  found  everybody  discuss;ng 
my  future;  that  I  had  lost,  my  reputation  and  the  most  faithful 
friend  outside  of  my  family  predicted  for  me  the  career  of  a 
drunkard,  a  tramp  and  a  final  resting  place  in  potter’s  field. 
My  friends,  in  my  desperation,  1  deliberately  sought  death. 

I  made  a  desperate  effort  to  force  myself  into  the  presence  of 
my  Maker  with  all  my  sins  upon  me.  I  was  rescued.  Other¬ 
wise  I  would  not  be  here  before  you  to-night.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  I  sent  a  note  to  the  steward  of  the  club-house  to*  send  *o 
me  by  the  bearer  of  the  note  the  few  remaining  black  bottles 
thai,  belonged  to  me  in  his  possession.  They  were  sent.  I  or¬ 
dered  our  coachman  to  go  out  into  the  garden  and  dig  a  grave 
about  two  feet  deep  and  as  many  long.  Then  I  sent  for  the 
lady  who  is  now’  presiding  over  this  meeting  so  gracefully, 
together  with  the  secretary,  then  for  a  nearby  neighbor  and 
her  daughter,  and  in  their  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  my 
mother  am  sister.  I  emptied  those  black  bottles  into  the  grave, 
saw  the  earth  absorb  every  drop  of  the  liquid,  and  then  threw 
in  all  the  bottles  hut  this  one  here  on  tlv*  table,  covered  them 
up,  stamned  the  en'rth  down  mi  them  with  mv  feet  ami  thus  1 
brought  about  a  burial  that  v"s  an  everlasting  separation  be¬ 
tween  strong  drink  and  myself.”’ 
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That  statement  created  a  tremendous  sensation. 

The  audience  was  so  wrought  up  that  the  expressions  of 
“Thank  heaven!  Thank  heaven!”  was  heard  all  over  the 

house. 

Women  buried  their  faces  in  their  handkerchiefs  and  sobbed 
almost  convulsively. 

As  soon  as  he  could  resume  he  continued: 

“Mv  iriends,  1  got  ahead  of  the  demon  of  drink  right  there 
by  burying  him  before  he  could  bury  me.  The  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  grave  of  those  black  bottles  began  at  the  club- 
room.  The  grave  was  ready  for  them  when  they  arrived.  I 
started  on  my  career  toward  utter  ruin  from  the  same  place, 
and  there  are  others  there  doing  the  same  thing.  The  dark 
shadow  of  ruin  over  me  kept  growing  darker  and  darker  as  I 
went  on.  I  couldn’t  get  out  of  it.  I  was  like  one  caught  cut 
on  a  dark  night  with  no  oil  in  his  lamp.  There  was  no  light 
for  my  guidance.  When  the  judge  told  me  that  I  was  in  the 
snatlow  of  utter  ruin  it  didn’t  see'm  so  dark  then,  but  the  dark¬ 
ness  grew  apace.  In  regions  where  there  are  mountains  the 
peaks  cast  long  shadows,  but  the  morn  brings  the  light  again, 
and  ali  nature  rejoices  and  basks  in  the  sunshine,  and  bright- 1 
ness  is  everywhere;  but  no  morning  came  for  me.  The  light 
never  broke  through  the  shadows  and  the  darkness  grew7 
blacker  and  blacker  until  at  last,  in  sheer  desperation,  I  broke 
through  and  made  my  way  into  the  light,  and  the  mountain  of 
drink  that  had  been  casting  a  black  shadow  across  my  path¬ 
way  has  been  buried  forever  and  ever.” 

With  that  he  sat  down. 

A  profound  silence  rested  on  the  audience  for  a  minute  or 
so,  and  then  a  sound  was  heard  as  though  the  listeners  were 
catching  their  breath. 

Then  some  one  started  the  applause  and  it  rolled  over  the 
great  crowd  with  a  roar  like  the  sea  in  a  storm.  Men  shouted 
and  women  wept. 

It  wras  a  wonderful  speech  and  its  effect  was  indiscribable. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Bob's  speech  was  a  death-blow  to  the  Young  Men’s  Club  of 
Maysville,  for  such  was  the  sentiment  aroused  against  it  that 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  governing  board-  they  resolved  to 
dispense  with  liquors  in  the  building  altogether,  and  every 
member  was  requested  to  take  his  bottles  away. 

That  naturally  caused  a  falling  off  of  attendance  as  well  as 
dues,  and  it  died  a  natural  death  for  lack  of  financial  sup¬ 
port. 

There  were  skeptics,  though,  who  shook  their  heads  and  pre¬ 
dicted  that  Bob  would  yet  trip  up  and  take  to  drink  again. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  and  their  predictions  failed  en¬ 
tirely.  He  applied  himself  diligently  to  hi3  studies,  and  in 
due  time  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  but  often  before  that  event 
he  was  called  upon  to  speak  at  other  meetings,  but  lie  never 
told  his  personal  experience  a  second  time.  Yet  his  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  black  bottle  never  failed  to  create  a  sensation. 

Many  people  at  Maysville  were  surprised  that  he  had  made 
no  mention  of  his  nearly  killing  Will  Raymond  by  hitting  him 
a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  black  bottle;  but  that  was  a  personal 
matter,  which  he  would  not  make  public  use  of. 

He  and  Will  never  spoke  again. 

When  they  met  they  passed  as  though  each  were  a  mere 

shadow. 

Ethel  Craft  rejected  Raymond  a  second  time,  and  forbade 
him  visiting  her  again.  She  was  firm  but  kind  in  her  dismissal 
of  him,  saying  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  love 

him. 

Finally  her  engagement  to  Bob  Castle  was  announced.  A 
number  of  her  friends  advised  her  to  wait  a  year  or  two  to 
hf-ther  or  not  his  reformation  was  sincere  and  lasting,  | 
but  she  t<>ld  them  that  ber  laith  in  him  could  not  be  shaken; 
that  she  didn’t  believe  it  possible  for  him  to  break  the  pledge 
had  made  to  the  entire  community. 

yearly  everybody  in  Maysville  had  visited  the  grave  of  the 
black  bottles  in  the  Castles  garden.  The  women  and  young 
)ad.;"-  were  particularly  interested  in  It.  It  seemed  to  have 
a  if-wiar  fas:  Inaticn  for  them. 

B  • :: I  members  of  the  club  ceased  dr'nking  altogether  after 
t  '  night  of  his  marvelous  speech.  Others,  though,  went  on  i 
th  ir  way,  and  three  of  them  were  frequently  seen  reeling  ‘ 


through  the  streets,  and  their  friends  shook  their  heads  and 
suggested  that  another  bottle  burial  was  necessary. 

One  night  in  a  saloon,  in  fact,  the  very  one  where  Bob  was 
first  arrested  for  his  resistance  of  an  officer,  a  man  was  killed 
in  a  drunken  brawl  by  a  former  club  member  who  was  very 
drunk  at  the  time. 

The  slayer  was  arrested  and  locked  up  in  the  county  jail, 
but  being  a  member  of  a  wealthy  family,  he  was  released  on 
bail. 

Bob  Castle  was  employed  to  defend  him. 

The  trial  took  place  at  the  county  seat,  and  it  looked  as 
though  the  entire  population  of  the  county  was  in  town  during 
the  trial. 

Every  one  expected  a  sensational  speech  from  Bob,  who  was 
junior  counsel,  as  two  older  lawyers  had  charge  of  the  case. 

The  senior  counsel  did  all  the  cross-examination  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  case  for  Bob  to  present  to  the  jury. 

Really  it  was  not  murder,  for  not  a  witness  produced  any 
malice  aforethought,  so  the  most  that  was  expected  v/as  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  manslaughter. 

When  Bob  rose  to  address  the  jury  the  court-house  was 
packed  as  it  had  never  been  before  in  its  history. 

Like  his  first  speech  at  Maysville,  it  was  a  wonderfully  pa¬ 
thetic  one,  and  counsel  for  the  prosecution  appealed  to  the 
judge,  protesting  against  the  emotional  effects  of  the  speech  of 
counsel  for  the  defense. 

The  judge  several  times  cautioned  Bob. 

“Your  Honor,”  Bob  replied,  “isn’t  the  very  fact  itself  that  a 
human  life  hangs  in  the  balance  a  pathetic  one,  and  is  it  wrong 
for  a  man  to  have  a  heart  to  feel  for  another?” 

“Let  (lie  counsel  confine  himself  to  the  evidence  in  the  case,” 
the  judgo  replied. 

“That’s  just  v/hat  I  am  doing,  Your  Honor.  One  man  is  dead 
and  another’s  life  hangs  in  the  balance.  If  that  is  pathetic  I 
am  not  responsible  for  it.  It  is  the  facts  in  the  case,”  and  he 
went  on  with  such  burning  eloquence  that  even  the  judge  him¬ 
self  was  melted. 

In  his  charge  to  the  jury  the  judge  warned  the  jury  to  lay 
aside  all  feelings  of  emotion  that  had  been  excited  by  the 
young  counsel  and  decide  the  case  upon  the  evidence  that  had 
been  submitted. 

The  defendant  v/as  acquitted  inside  of  twenty  minutes  after 
the  jury  retired. 

It  was  impossible  to  make  them  believe,  notwithstanding  the 
law  on  the  subject,  that  a  man  who  killed  in  a  drunken  frenzy 
really  intended  to  commit  murder. 

Everybody  was  satisfied  with  the  verdict,  except  the  family 
of  the  dead  man. 

A  short  time  after  the  trial.  Bob  and  Ethel  Craft  were  mar¬ 
ried. 

A  splendid  banquet  was  given  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  but 
not  a  drop  of  wine  was  used. 

Will  Raymond  left  Maysville  and  settled  somewhere  in  the 
Far  West. 

He  was  deeply  attached  to  Ethel  Craft,  but,  having  lost  her, 
he  was  unable  to  remain  in  the  same  town  with  her.  Like 
young  Castle,  he  cut  loose  from  drink  altogether,  and  when 
last  heard  from  wras  a  well-to-do,  respected  citizen  of  his  west¬ 
ern  home. 

Bob’s  career  at  the  law  is  a  brilliant  one.  He  is  now  the 
father  of  two  children,  still  resides  in  Maysville.  and  a  happier 
couple  would  be  hard  to  find.  He  never  touches  a  drop  of  any 
kind  of  intoxicant,  is  devoted  to  his  family,  and  is  the  pride  of 
his  parents. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  would  say  that  this  story  is  a  true 
one  in  almost  every  particular,  the  facts  of  which  were  gleaned 
from  personal  friends  of  Bob  Castle’s. 

Mis  sister  Carrie  is  also  a  bappy  wife  and  mother.  Mr. 
Castle  has  retired  from  business  and  is  spending  his  last  days 
in  ibe  bosom  of  bis  family  enjoying  the  society  of  his  grand¬ 
children. 

Bob’s  early  career  was  a  lesson  that  the  reader  should  study 
closely  and  profit  thereby. 


Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “THE  BOY  WHO  GOT 
THERE;  OR,  ASSIGNMENT  NO.  10.”  By  Berton  Bcrtrew. 
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Henry  F.  "Washburn,  of  Cass  Township,  is  the  largest 
man  in  White  County,  Inch  He  is  23  years  old,  six  feet 
one  and  one-fourth  inches  tall  and  weighs  400  pounds.  He 
says  lie  is  still  growing.  Two  years  ago  he  was  thrown 
from  a  wagon  and  his  spine  injured  so  that  he  was  con¬ 
fined  to  his  bed  for  months.  It  was  difficult  to  care  for 
him  properly  because  of  his  weight.  He  still  uses  crutches 
to  aid  him  in  walking.  He  never  gets  into  any  vehicle 
other  than  a  farm  wagon  and  he  has  a  special  set  of  steps 
made  for  his  use.  When  he  goes  away  from  home  to  stay 
at  night  he  removes  the  slats  from  the  bed,  allowing  the 
mattress  to  fall  on  the  floor. 


All  the  up-to-date  light  stations  possess  fog  signals  for 
warning  the  mariner  of  the  presence  of  rocks  and  other 
dangers  in  foggy  weather.  The  larger  «jpg  horns  are  so 
powerful  that  their  blasts  can  he  heard  25  to  30  miles  out 
at  sea.  Most  of  them  are  worked  by  compressed  air,  a 
gas  engine  O/f  perhaps  20  to  25  horse-power  being  brought 
into  requisition  for  this  purpose.  The  siren  is  blown 
periodically,  every  70,  80,  or  90  seconds  or  so,  the  actual 
blast  lasting  perhaps  about  2  to  3  seconds.  It  means  that 
while  the  siren  is  running,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  ap¬ 
paratus,  something  like  500  horse-power  is  being  expend¬ 
ed  in  the  production  of  sound. 


Little  Loretta  Burch,  three-year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Burch,  who  live  six  miles  southeast  of  Tecum  - 
seh,  Neb.,  was  at  play  with  other  children  in  the  yard 
recently.  A  peculiar  looking  moving  object  on  the  ground 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  child  and  she  picked  it  up. 
It  was  a  rattlesnake,  and  the  reptile  wrapped  itsblf  about 
the  child’s  bare  arm  and  embedded  its  fangs  into  the  arm 
three  times  before  it  fell  to  the  ground.  The  children 
hustled  the  little  girl  into  the  house  and  Dr.  C'.  R.  Snell 
was  hastened  to  the  Burch  home  in  an  automobile.  By 
the  time  he  got  there  the  arm  was  considerably  swollen. 
Ilastv  treatment  was  administered  and  it  is  thought  there 
will  be  no  bad  results. 


When  a  strange  animal  appeared  at  the  home  of  B.  P. 
Gardiner,  at  San  Francisco,  C'al.,  it  was  mistaken  for  a 
squirrel  and  was  treated  with  kindness  and  delicacies.  It 
made  itself  at  home.  One  morning  while  it  was  crawling 
about  hi  a  closet  the  true  facts  became  known.  They 
were  forced  on  the  Gardiner  family  in  an  unmistakable 
manner.  A  call  to  police  headquarters  took  Patrolman  II. 
P.  Lee  to  the  rescue.  He  found  the  animal  in  the  drawer 
of  a  linen  closet.  After  boring  a  hole  and  injecting  a  little 
chloroform  he  took  a  chance,  opened  the  drawer,  and  fired 
a  fatal  shot.  The  skunk  killed,  he  hastened  to  the  nearest 
drug  store  where  he  purchased  five  brands  of  the  strong¬ 
est  perfume. 

An  old  bear  and  her  two  cubs  played  the  part  of  mother 
and  playmates  for  Baby  Bail,  the  two-year-old  son  of  u 


farmer  living  near  Fifield,  Wis.  The  little  boy  was  found 
nestling  up  to  the  cubs  in  their  brush  bed  hidden  in  the 
briars.  He  disappeared  from  his  home  recently,  and  a 
country-wide  search  had  been  carried  on  to  find  him. 
“The  big  doggies  play,  but  baby’s  hungry,"  was  the  greet¬ 
ing  the  little  fellow  gave  to  the  men  who  found  him.  The 
child  was  apparently  starving,  but  was  not  suffering  from 
exposure.  It  was  evident  to  the  men  who  found  him  that 
he  had  been  kept  alive  by  the  warmth  of  the  bears’  bodies. 


Five  hundred  acres  of  dead  fish  line  the  shores  of  Wau- 
ponoca  Lake,  at  the  Wauponoca  Gun  Club's  reserve  in 
Arkansas,  according  to  reports  received  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Lack  of  rain  is  assigned  as  the  cause.  The  lake,  scarcely 
more  than  two  feet  deep  at  the  deepest  point,  originally 
covered  1,500  acres  of  ground.  Recently  the  lake  has 
dried  rapidly,  and  unless  heavy  rains  c-omc  soon  the  entire, 
sheet  of  water  is  apt  to-  evaporate.  At  normal  stage  this 
lake  abounds  with  fish  characteristic  of  local  waters.  The 
500  acres  of  water  which  has  been  dissipated  has  killed 
thousands  of  the  lake’s  fish.  The  shores  are  lined  with 
dead  black  bass,  carp  and  the  like,  and  hundreds  are  dying 
because  of  insufficient  water. 


The  Secretary  of  War  has  issued  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  :  '  “The  Panama  Canal  will  be  open  for 
commerce  to  vessels  not  needing  more  than  thirtv  feet  of 
water  on  and  after  August  15,  1914.  The  official  opening 
of  the  canal,  as  heretofore  announced,  will  be  in  the  month 
of  March,  1915.  An  appropriate  announcement  will  be 
made  when  a  greater  depth  of  water  than  thirty  feet  has 
been  secured.  On  the  15th  of  August  Colonel  GoethaJs 
will  inaugurate  the  commercial  service  by  sending  a  gov¬ 
ernment  boat  through  the  canal.  There  will  be  no  cere¬ 
monies  incident  to  the  occasion,  but  American  newspapers 
who  may  desire  to  have  representatives  present  may  do  so. 
The  others  who  will  be  present  on  the  boat  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  between  now  and  the  time  mentioned.’ 


After  being  lost  in  the  Oregon  caves  for  nineteen  hours, 
part  of  which  time  he  was  unconscious,  George  E.  Love, 
of  Portland,  reached  Grant’s  Pass,  Ore.,  apparently  little 
the  worse  for  his  experience.  Love,  accompanied  by  Fred  L. 
Carlton,  visited  the  caves  during  the  absence  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  guide,  they  became  separated  in  a  winding  pas¬ 
sage  and  Love  wandered  into  the  grotto  of  the  main  trail. 
His  light  blew  out  and  by  a  misstep  he  fell  twenty  feet  into 
a  hole.  Carlton  made  every  attempt  to  find  him  and,  fail¬ 
ing,  made  bis  way  outside,  where  he  got  the  help  of  the 
guide.  Together  they  searched  for  more  than  eight  hours 
before  finding  Love.  Aside  from  a  severe  laceration  of  his 
hack.  Love  is  in  good  condition.  Carlton  is  the  more 
worn  out  of  the  two  from  long  search  and  anxietv.  Carl* 
ton  and  Love  are  making  a  trip  on  foot  from  Portland  to 
the  Mexican  border. 
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THE  COUNT  OF  CONNEMARA 

- OR - 

The  Old  Pirate's  Secret  Treasure 

By  J.  P.  Richards 


(A  Serial  Story.) 

CHAPTER  VII  (continued) 

“Every  bit,  sir.  I  promise  you  that  they  will  both  suf¬ 
fer  as  much,  if  possible,  as  they  caused  us  to” suffer.  And 
the  others  also.” 

“I  tell  you,  my  lad,  you  must  be  careful  of  that  little 
villain,  as  he’s  a  born  rogue.” 

‘T  know  it,  sir,  but  he  will  be  true  to  us  for  your 
daughter's  sake,  and  he  is  so  useful.  There  he  goes  now, 
and  I'd  like  to  watch  him.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  GIANT  OF  GALWAY. 

>  The  old  harbor  was  crowded  with  ships  of  war  and  mer¬ 
chant  vessels,  and  the  tavern  keepers  along  the  docks  were 
doing  a  thriving  business. 

That  evening  before  sundown  a  little  old  creature  in  the 
garb  of  a  fishwoman  appeared  in  the  bar-room  of  the 
Harp  and  Olive,  a  famous  resort  kept  by  Tom  Gilfoil,  the 
biggest  man  in  Gal  wav. 

Tom  was  a  widower,  and  he  was  assisted  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  by  his  only  daughter  Joan,  a  big,  strapping  girl  of 
eighteen,  who  was  regarded  as  a  beauty  by  many  of  the 
rough  sailors. 

Gilfoil  was  not  a  good-natured  giant,  and  his  daughter, 
as  some  of  the  neighbors  remarked,  “was  as  cross  as  a 

cat." 

The  same  neighbors  asserted  that  the  giant  father  and 
the  ugly-tempered  daughter  had  driven  little  Garry  Oil- 
foil  away  to  s,en  when  the  boy  was  only  thirteen,  and  he 
had  never  been  heard  from  thereafter. 

Some  declared  that  the  little  rogue  had  become  a  pirate, 
while  others  swore  that  he  was  killed  on  board  of  an  Eng- 
li'h  frigate. 

The  giant  spoke  of' his  son  on  every  occasion,  declaring 
that  he  would  return  in  hue  style  some  day,  and  that  “he 
was  born  to  be  a  great  man.” 

“He  was  born  to  be  hung,”  Joan  would  exclaim,  “and 
you'll  live  to  see  it.” 

All  the  visitors  in  the  tavern  were  talking  about  the 
two  duels  that  evening  when  the  little  old  woman  entered 
the  bar-room. 

“I  don't  know  the  ends  of  it,”  cried  the  giant,  in  shrill 
tone-,  “but  if  my  boy  Garrv  was  here,  ’tis  he’d  tell  us  the 
truth.  What  will  you  have,  old  woman?” 

“A  pint  of  porter  and  less  of  your  gab  about  that  rogue 
o  ’  vo ur  on,”  answered  the  old  creature. 

'1  ; giant  stared  at  the  old  woman  as  if  he  would  eat 
her.  and  he  ci  ied  : 

“Out  of  here,  ye  old  hag,  and  the  devil  a  sup  of  porter 

ye'll  have.” 


“I'll  wager  ye,  Tom  Gilfoil,  I'll  get  all  I  want  without 
a  penny  to  pay.” 

The  giant  glared  over  the  bar  at  the  little  creature  as  he 
cried : 

“I'll  wager  I'll  pitch  }Te  out  on  the  street  in  a  jiffy. 
Who  are  ye  at  all,  as  I  never  set  eyes  on  ye  afore  ?” 

“That’s  a  thumping  lie  for  ye,  Tom  Gilfoil,  as  ye  know 
me  as  well  as  the  son  ye  drove  away,  four  years  gone,  to 
make  a  pirate  of.” 

Several  of  the  sailors  in  the  bar-room  set  up  a  roar  of 
laughter  at  the  giant,  who  appeared  to  be  dumbfounded 
by  the  old  creature,  as  he  dropped  his  hands  on  the  coun¬ 
ter,  and  gasped  forth: 

“Are  you  my  old  grandmother  from  the  Claddagh?” 

“I  am  that,  Tom  Gilfoil,  and  I  came  to  see  ye  at  last. 
Come  up,  lads,  aud  drink  your  fill  with  mv  grandson, 
though  he  hasn’t  set  eyes  on  me  in  twenty  long  years.” 

The  sailors  exchanged  sly  winks  as  thev  crowded  around 
the  bar;  and  the  old  woman  flung  a  gold  piece  on  the 
counter  as  she  continued : 

“Your  little  rogue  of  a  son  sent  me  that  and  more  too, 
ye  big  fool.  He’s  away  in  Spain  now  rolling  in  gold  and 
married  to  a  princess,  but  lie'll  never  look  at  you  or  his 
sister  either.” 

The  big  giaut  stared  at  the  Spanish  gold  piece  and 
gasped  forth : 

“I  knew  he’d  be  a  great  man.” 

“And  I  know  he’ll  be  hung  yet,”  cried  Joan,  as  she 
forced  her  way  through  the  sailors  and  seized  the  old 
woman  by  the  arms.  “Ye  little  villain,  and  so  you  are 
back  to  us?  Father,  you  big  fool,  this  is  Garry  himself, 
come  back  to  be  hung.” 

The  brawny  girl  held  the  little  fellow  by  one  arm  as 
she  tore  away  the  hood  and  headdress  helping  to  disguise 
him. 

Garry  struggled  to  free  himself  from  the  virago,  as 
lie  whispered  to  her: 

“For  goodness  sake  don't  be  the  ruin  of  me,  Joan,  and 
I'll  give  you  a  tine  present.  Bad  luck  to  you.”  - 

“You’ll  c-rune  back  to  us  with  vour  tricks,  will  you,  mv 
little  scamp?”  answered  the  pitiless  girl,  as  she  tore  away 
the  old  dress  outside  of  the  lad’s  proper  clothes.  “I’ll 
teach  you  to  be  more  respectful  to  vour  good  father.” 

The  giant  was  stupefied  as  he  beheld  his  daughter  at 
work,  while  the  sailors  around  grinned  and  chuckled  at 
the  exposure. 

Then  one  old  fellow,  who  was  a  boatswain  on  board  the 
frigate  Mermaid,  sprang  forward  and  seized  the  lad  by  the 
neck,  crying:  \ 

“Shiver  irty  bulk,  if  this  isn’t  the  little  monkey  I  saw 
on  board  the  pirate  ship  the  night  of  the  fight.  Right 
you  are,  lass,  as  he  has  come  home  to  he  strung  up.” 

Joan  saw.  when  too  late,  that  she  had  played  the  mis¬ 
chief  with  her  little  brother,  while  her  father  was  more 
dumbfounded  than  ever. 

“A  little  live  pirate  among  us.”  yelled  another  sailor. 
“Then  awav  with  him  to  the  gallows.” 

“I’m  not  a  pi  rate,"  cried  the  lad,  as  he  recovered  his 
courage  and  slipped  away  from  the  old  boatswain,  “and 
that  old  swab  is  mistaken.” 

(To  be  continued) 
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ITEMS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


’  CORNCOB  PIPES. 

Corncob  and  wooden  pipes  to  the  value  of  $527,269  were 
manufactured  in  1913  by  pipe  factories  in  Washington, 
Boonville,  Bowling  Green,  Union  and  Owensville,  five 
flourishing  business  centers  of  Missouri.  This  unique  in¬ 
dustry  is  one  peculiar  to  Missouri.  Missouri  corncob  pipes 
are  known  and  smoked  the  world  over,  not  alone  by  poets 
seeking  inspiration  but  by  capitalists  planning  tremendous 
financial  ventures  and  by  laborers  who  are  seeking  rest, 
comfort  and  solace. 

The  1913  corncob  figures  break  the  record  for  the  State 
of  Missouri.  The  output  of  the  State  alone  amounted  to 
32,015,168  cob  pipes  and  320,100  wooden  pipes.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  were  also  turned  out  extra  1,197,469  pipestems, 
of  which  9,500  were  of  the  famous  sweet  smelling  Ger¬ 
man  weichsel  wood.  To  haul  the  1913  output  of  cob  and 
wooden  pipes  and  pipestems  to  market  required  100  freight 
cars,  allowing  one  ounce  to  each  pipe  and  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  weight  of  the  wooden  boxes  and  the  pack¬ 
ing.  The  seven  corncob  and  wooden  pipe  factories  gave 
employment  in  1913  to  323  men  and  youths  and  61  girls 
and  women,  who  drew  $153,545  in  wages. 

Franklin  county  is  the  center  of  the  corncob  pipe  indus¬ 
try,  three  factories  being  found  in  Washington  and  the 
other  in  Union.  It  takes  fully  100  different  delicate  oper¬ 
ations  to  convert  a  cob  into  a  sweet  smoking  pipe.  They 
retail  from  three  cents  up  to  50  and  60  cents.  “Missouri 
meerschaums”  are  smoked  on  the  streets  of  Sydney,  Aus¬ 
tralia;  in  Cairo,  Egypt;  Berlin,  Germany;  Pekin,  China; 
Sitka,  Alaska;  St.  Petersburg,  Russia;  I /union.  England; 
Paris,  France;  Cape  Town,  South  Africa;  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  and  other  cities  and  towns  more  remote. 

The  men  and  women  who  turn  out  the  pipes  are  highly 
skilled,  with  fingers  so  deft  that  they  seldom  spoil  a  bowl. 
They  earn  from  $6  to  $25  a  week,  the  amount  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  work  done  and  the  skill.  Women  and 
girls  are  chiefly  employed  in  putting  on  the  finishing 
touches  and  packing  the  completed  pipe.  Salesmen  are 
paid  from  $100  to  $150  a  month,  foremen  from  $55  to 
$125  and  managers  and  superintendents  of  factories  from  , 
$72  to  $125. 


QUEER  HAPPENINGS. 

* 

Mrs.  Louise  Polgroncri.  No.  282  Wallabout  street, 
Brooklyn,  tells  bogus  robbery  story  to  keep  her  husband 
home  nights. 

Detective  Nettleton  gets  his  evidence  against  alleged 
poolroom,  No.  2305  Third  avenue;  wins  $10.45  witli  city 
money. 

Frightened  by  threat  of  his  six  teen -vear-old  son  to  “get 
his  gang  after  him,”  William  Russell,  Evergreen,  L.  I.,  lias 
boy  arrested.  ♦ 

Fifty  dead  flies  received  in  lieu  of  a  ticket  admits  boy 
or  irirl  to  moving  picture  show  in  Paterson  during  the 
“swat-the-fly”  Crusade. 


,  A  woman  in  Main  street,  Newton,  N.  J.,  phoned  the 
police  there  was  “a  living  demon”  in  front  of  her  house. 
They  found  sparks  flying  in  the  dark  from  a  squirrc-1  held 
in  a  tree  by  a  live  electric  wire. 

Police  Judge  Philip  S.  Smith,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  was 
arrested  for*  speeding  on  Washington  street  and  fined  $20 
by  brother  judge. 

James  Haggerty,  eleven,  of  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  narrow¬ 
ly  escaped  drowning  in  Cable  Lake  while  trying  to  rescue 
five-cent  piece  parents  had  given  him  to  drop  in  church 
collection  basket. 

John  W.  Roberts,  of  Dover,  N.  J.,  risked  his  life  by  re¬ 
turning  to  his  burning  home  for  his  false  teeth  and  gold 
watch.  A  bomb  explosion  caused  the  fire. 

Absorbed  by  maneuvers  of  a  lightning  bug,  John  Ha}'es, 
of  Paterson,  leaned  too  far  out  of  window  and  landed  on 
pavement  two  stories  below;  removed  to  hospital  in  se¬ 
rious  condition. 

Residents  of  a  fashionable  section  of  Roselle  Park,  X.  J., 
are  protesting  against  the  proposed  sale  by  George  Reiss 
of  his  residence  to  the  Pullman  Company  for  the  use  of 
porters. 

Frank  Patricola  excused  his  dog  for  biting  policeman 
by  stating  that  the  animal  “could  not  stand  patting.” 
Magistrate  Levy  told  him  to  get  his  pet  out  of  town  or  it 
would  be  shot. 

“Please  deny  the  report,”  says  Dr.  LeGrand  Kerr,  of 
Gates  avenue.  Brooklyn,  “that  I  was  operated  on  last  Sat¬ 
urday  and  died  Sunday.  I  assure  you  the  story  is  not 
true.” 

Bees  sting  dog;  dog  seeks  refuge  in  barn;  bees  sting 
mule ;  mule  kicks;  wall  goes  down;  Farmer  George  Si- 
monds,  of  Pleasantville,  N.  J.,  peers  in  broken  wall; 
finds  $94. 

While  fighting  fires,  Montclair  firemen  are  literally  “hot 
under  the  collar”  as  result  of  new  rule  prescribing  they 
shall  wear  service  coats  buttoned  to  the  neck  while  on  duty. 

“To  remove  your  clothing  in  public — $1.”  Price  set  bv 
Recorder  Carroll  at  Paterson  in  fining  bovs  swimming 
unclothed  in  Passaic  River. 

Wesley  Breck,  of  Haverstraw,  fell  from  an  upper  win¬ 
dow,  lighted  on  carpet  spread  over  clothes  line  and  escaped 
injury. 

John  Slevin,  Long  Island  City  diver,  went  to  emplover 
to  collect  back  wages  and  in  argument  put  foot  through 
glass  door,  suffering  severe  cuts. 

John  Bischoff,  of  Hoboken,  arrested  for  speeding  in  his 
automobile,  offered  to  prove  he  was  going  slow  because 
wife  did  not  allow  him  to  drive  fast. 

Mavbank  Milenor,  sixty-five,  got  up.  brushed  off  his 
clothes,  refused  assistance  and  announced  that  lie  was 
going  back  to  Rutherford,*  X.  J.,  after  he  was  struck  bv  an 
automobile  on  Broadway. 

A  man  arrested  as  “John  Doe”  is  convicted  of  hure’srv 
;n  Freehold,  X.  J.,  and  sent  to  prison  for  three  and  one- * 
half  to  seven  years,  lie  refused  to  give  his  name. 
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Business  streets  of  Victor,  Colo.,  are  now  literally  paved 
with  gold.  They  have  been  surfaced  with  more  than  700 
loads  of  ore,  crushed  to  a  suitable  size,  which  runs  as 
high  as  $10  a  ton  in  gold.  The  ore  was  used  because  it 
was  really  cheapcTr  than  it  would  have  been  to  haul  non- 
mineral  rock  from  a  greater  distance. 

C 


Germany  is  soon  to  hare  a  “more  artistic”  coinage  of 
gold  and  silver  money.  According  to  the  Deutsche  Parlia¬ 
ment  Correspondence,  the  government  has  finally  taken 
cognizance  of  the  many  complaints  that  Germany,  a  land 
of  art  and  high  culture,  has  such  inartistic  coinage  of 
,  money  and  of  medallions  struck  in  honor  of  anniversaries 
..  and  jubilee  celebrations.  In  order  that  the  nation  may 
not  be  behind  others  in  the  future  in  the  matter  of  “ar¬ 
tistic  money,”  a  coinage  modeler  and  designer  of  great 
artistic  ability  and  repute  has  been  engaged,  who  will  offer 
designs  and  pass  upon  designs  submitted.  Ludwig  Fulda, 
the  noted  dramatist  and  author,  said  recently  that  Ameri¬ 
can  coins  arc  the  most  artistic  in  the  world. 


An  order  has  just  been  given  by  the  Greek  War  De¬ 
partment  to  a  British  firm  for  3,000  saddles,  at  $15.74  per 
saddle,  or  $137,220,  and  our  consul-general  at  Athens,  Mr. 
A'exander  W.  Weddell,  in  the  consular  reports  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  favorable  field  for  American  manufacturers 
of  army  Hipplic.  of  every  nature.  The  needs  of  the  Greek 
a-  v  nav\  are  likely  to  increase  steadily,  he  says,  fol¬ 


lowing  plans  now  being  made  for  enlargement.  According 
to  statements  recently  appearing  in  the  public  press,  fol¬ 
lowing  official  statements  of  the  Greek  prime  minister, 
the  army  is  to  be  brought  up  to  500,000  men  in  time  of 
war,  with  a  peace  footing  of  50,000  to  100,000.  To  arm 
and  equip  this  force  Greece  must  make  importations.  The 
situation  is  being  closely  watched  by  foreign  manufactur¬ 
ers,  whose  representatives  are  now  in  Athens,  as  personal 
representation  is  necessary  in  securing  orders. 


All  records  with  12-inch  guns  were  recently  broken  at 
tests  conducted  at  the  army  proving  grounds  on  Sandy 
Hook.  A  range  of  20.000  yards,  or  over  eleven  miles,  was 
attained  with  700-pound  projectiles.  The  extraordinary 
showing  of  the  12-inch  guns  was  attributed  largely  to  the 
use  of  a  lighter  projectile,  such  as  the  type  in  the  12-inch 
mortars.  Eleven  miles  is  the  limit  of  fire  control.  It  is 
not  believed  that  any  rangefinder  can  he  developed  which 
will  make  the  fire  of  a  gun  effective  beyond  this  distance. 
The  rangefinders,  owing  to  the  curvature  of  the  earth, 
simply  cannot  locate  an  object  at  a  greater  distance.  With 
such  a  development  of  12-inch  guns  the  only  advantage  of 
larger  guns  is  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  explosives  car¬ 
ried  in  the  projectiles  and  the  flatness  of  the  trajectory. 
Larger  guns  with  increased  muzzle  velocity  will  send  the 
projectiles  on  a  straighter  line  to  the  target,  thus  length¬ 
ening  the  danger  zone  and  making  it  easier  to  hit  at  the 
longer  range. 
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THE  BOY  WHO  DID  ST 

- OR - 

ALL  FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  THE  TOWN 


By  William  Wade 


(A  Serial  Story) 

CHAPTER  VII  (continued) 

“Well,  T  reckon  they  took  the  box  oft  with  them  in  the 
boat,”  replied  Charley,  in  a  doleful  tone.  “Say,  Pod,  1 
couldn’t  help  it.  Blame  me,  if  T  didn’t  go  to  sleep  up 
the  tree.  You  were  so  thundering  slow  about  digging 
the  thing  up.” 

“What!  Were  you  in  the  tree?'  gasped  Pod. 

“Why,  sure!  Didn’t  you  see  me  jump  down?” 

“1  saw  something  drop.  How  did  you  get  here?’ 

“Followed  von  on  my  wheel,  to  be  sure.  ’ 

“Then  you  were  awake  when  I  left?’ 

“Yes.  I  wondered  what  you  were  driving  at,  so  T 
thought  I  would  do  a  littte  driving,  too,  and  find  out. 
Go  here  when  you  were  too  busy  to  notice  me.  Why,  you 
never  tumbled  when  I  shinned  up  the  tree;  but  you  were 
looking  over  the  bluffs  then.  Blamed  pity  you  didn’t  dis¬ 
cover  them  tramps.” 

“Then  it  was  you  who  did  the  groaning,  Charley?” 

“That’s  what.  Mv,  but  weren’t  you  scared !” 

“You  ought  to  he  ashamed  of  yourself.  Oh.,  Charley, 
vou  don't  know  what  you  have  done  !” 

V  %> 

“Yes,  I  do,  too.  I’ve  made  a  blarped  fool  of  myself. 
If  I  had  only  jumped  down  sooner  we  might  have  licked 
them  fellers  and  saved  the  box ;  but,  you  sec,  I  fell  asleep 

in  the  tree.” 

“But  what  did  vou  do?  You  didn’t  let  them  get  the 

v  O 

box?” 

“Let  ’em  get  it!  Why,  how  could  I  help  it?  What  T 
did  was  to  run  away  when  I  found  I  couldn’t  help  you 
any.  Pod.  Oh.  come  now,  you  needn’t  sit  making  big 
eyes  at  me.  I'm  a  coward — always  told  you  1  was,  and 
you’ll  have  to  own  it.  Well,  it's  too  blamed  bad.” 

“I  should  say  it  was,”  replied  Pod,  dismally.  “For 
all  you  they  might  have  killed  me,  I  suppose;  but  where 
are  they  now,  and  what  1  they  do  with  the  box?” 

“They’ve  gone  down  the  river  in  a  boat,”  said  Charley, 
“and  they  took  the  box  with  'em.  I  couldn’t  help  it,  Pod.” 

“Did  they  open  it  ?” 

“Did  they  open  it!  Well,  I  guess  they  did.  What  do 
you  suppose  there  was  into  it;  do  you  know?’’ 

“How  should  T  know  when  I  never  saw  the  inside 
of  it?” 

“Well,  T  did,  then.  T  ran  like  fury.  They  chased 
me,  but  when  they  found  they  couldn't  catch  me  they  gave 
it  up.  Then  I  came  crawling  back  through  the  grass,  for 
T  thought  mebbe  you  were  dead.  I  hid  behind  the  mound 
and  peeked  out;  oh,  yes,  I  seen  it  all." 

“What.  Charley?  Tell  it.  1  won't  scold  you.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  did  the  best  you  could.” 

“Money!”  cried  Charley,  his  eyes  growing  big.  “It 
was  chock  full  of  greenbacks  done  up  in  big  bunches. 
Gee,  you  orter  scon  them  fellers  tumble  ’em  over!  At  last 


they  lugged  the  box  down  over  the  bluff,  and  I  seen  thein 
pull  awav  in  a  boat.” 

“Why  on  earth  didn’t  you  follow  them  along  the  bluff?” 
groaned. Rod.  “Oh,  if  I  only  knew  where  they  had  gone!  ’ 

“Follow  them!  And  leave  you?  Tell  you.  Pod,  I 
thought  you  were  dead  and  I  blamed  myself  for  it.  Gee! 
it  drove  me  almost  wild.” 

“How  long  ago,  Charley?” 

“Since  they  left?” 

“Yes.” 

“Not  ten  minutes.  Just  time  enough  for  me  to  get 
down  to  the  shore,  fetch  some  water  in  my  hat  and  throw 
it  in  your  face.” 

“Then  there  might  be  time  to  overhaul  them  now?  ’ 

“Might  be;  can’t  say.  But  even  if  you  did,  what 
then?”  * 

“What  then  !  I’d  blame  soon  show  them  what  then !  ’ 
cried  Rod.  “They  would  never  have  got  me  the  way  they 
did  if  I  hadn’t  been  caught  unawares.” 

Pod  was  quite  himself  now,  except  for  a  sore  head. 

Springing  up  he  made  a  dash  for  the  edge  of  the  bluff, 
where  he  could  look  up  and  down 'the  river  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  see  in  the  moonlight. 

Here,  at  the  point,  Deer  River  takes  a  big  bend,  a^  we 
have  mentioned  before. 

Pod  could  see  a  small  boat  with  three  men  in  it  pulling 
around  the  bend. 

Undoubtedly  these  were  the  thieves,  although  he  could 
not  distinguish  their  faces  at  all,  but  then  he  could  not 
have  recognized  the  tramps  even  if  he  had,  for  he  had 
only  had  a  momentary  glance  at  them,  after  all. 

“Charley!  Oh,  Charley!”  Pod  shouted. 

“I  am  right  here!”  answered  Charlev,  who  had  come 
up  close  behind  him. 

“There  they  are !” 

“I  see  them.” 

“And  1  think  we  can  head  them  off.  £)o  you  remember 
the  raft  we  left  in  the  bushes  last  summer  wheu  the 
Methodist  church  people  had  their  picnic  here?” 

“Of  course  I  do,  Pod.” 

“It  might  be  there  now.” 

“So  it  might.” 

“If  it  is  we  could  head  them  off  before  they  got 
around  the  point.” 

“Yes,  and  we  might  get  more  than  we  bargained  for.” 

“That’s  right;  still  1  am  willing  to  take  my  chances 
on  that.” 

“Suppose  they  take  to  shooting.  Pod?” 

“Did  either  of  them  have  a  gun?” 

“Not  that  I  saw.” 

“Nor  a  revolver?” 

“Didn't  see  none.” 

“There's  nothing  to  fear,  •then.” 

“Hain’t,  hey!  They  had  a  blame  big  club,  each  one  of 
them.  You  got  one  taste  of  them  and  1  shouldn't  think 
you  would  want  another.” 

“Oh,  I'm  taking  chances  on  the  whole  business,  and 
vou  can  follow  me  or  not,  just  as  you  please!”  cried  Rod, 
as  he  started  across  the  point  on  the  run. 

(To  be  continued) 
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INTERESTING  TOPICS 


the  smallest  beast  of  prey. 

The  smallest  carnivorous  animal  in  the  world  is  an 
American  weasel,  which  is  numerous  in  northwest  Canada 
and  Alaska  and  is  occasionally  seen  about  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  is  a  true  weasel,  but  only  six  inches  long,  with  a  tail 
only  one  inch  in  length.  All  its  upper  surface  is  in  sum¬ 
mer  pure  umber  brown,  but  the  throat,  abdomen,  and  in¬ 
side  of  the  legs  are  pure  white;  and,  unlike  any  other 
weasel,  it  has  no  black  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  Hence,  al¬ 
though  the  animal  turns  white  in  the  north  in  winter,  it 
does  not  show  the  black-tipped  tail  which  characterizes  an 
ermine  pelt  and  so  it  is  not  sought  by  trappers  and  fur- 
traders.  This  fact,  with  its  small  size  and  secretive  life, 
ha<  made  its  habits  very  little  known,  but  they  seem  to  be 
much  like  those  of  other  weasels.  It  feeds  on  insects, 
which  it  finds  alive  in  summer  and  in  winter  digs  out  of 
rotten  logs,  upon  small  birds,  etc.,  but  lives  mainly  on 
mice.  These  it  can  follow  into  their  narrowest  holes  and 
runways,  for  it  is  scarcely  larger  than  a  field-mouse  it¬ 
self;  or,  striking  the  trail  of  one,  it  will  trace  all  its 
wanderings,  and  as  soon  as  it  catches  sight  of  its  prey 
will  spring  after  it  with  amazing  and  fatal  rapidity.  It 
is  frequently  caught  by  naturalists  in  their  mouse-traps. 
An  old  Indian  told  Mr.  W.  H.  Osgood,  of  the  Biological 
Survey,  who  thus  capturqd  one  in  southern  Alaska,  that  it 
was  a  promise  of  rare  good-fortune.  His  brother,  he  re¬ 
lated,  had  taken  one  when  a  boy  and  had  in  consequence 
become  a  big  chief.  A  good  name  for  this  least  of  the 
carnivores  would-be  “mouse-hunter”;  it  is  known  to  science 
as  Puionus  rixo^us. 


INDIANS  GREAT  “FANS.” 

The  success  of  the  American  Indian  in  the  big  leagues 
is  highly  pleasing  to  the  members  of  the  race,  and  as  a 
result  the  Indians  are  gradually  becoming  among  the  most 
enthusiastic  “fans”  of  the  entire  country,  says  the  Spring- 
field  Republican.  The  daily  papers  are  watched  by  the 
young  men  of  the  tribes  and  the  baseball  news  is  imparted 
by  them  to  the  aged  warriors  and  squaws  as  to  the  progress 
being  made  at  the  present  time  by  Meyers  and  Thorpe, 
Bender  and  Tincup  George  Johnson,  Balenti,  Vann  and 
the  other  men  of  Indian  blood  in  the  higher  organization 
of  the  national  game. 

As  the  interest  in  baseball  grows  among  the  Indians, 
too,  they  are  anxious  tliat  their  sons  learn  to  play  the 
game  and  that  they  become  league  players  if  possible. 
This  is  causing  more  young  Indians  to  get  into  the  game 
annually,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  not  many 
Icmriics  throughout  the  country  tliat  have  not  a  number 
of  Indian  players  on  the'  payrolls.  The  Cheyennes,  ('he¬ 
ro!/*-,  Sues  and  Foxes,  Choctaws  and  Creeks,  among  the 
(,  •a',,  ii:  i  tribes,  are  particularly  interested  in  baseball, 
am l  1  he  Indian  players  of  to-day  come  as  a  rule  from  these 

l.  .  ./Ci. 


One  of  the  noted  chiefs  of  the  Cheyenne  tribe,  White 
Aptelope,  died  two  years  ago.  He  was  an  old-time  war¬ 
rior.  one  who  had  taken  the  trail  many  times  during  the 
early  days,  but  he  had  become  one  of  the  most  earnest 
advocates  of  education  and  civilization  for  the  Cheyennes. 
He  was  also  a  dyed-in-the-wool  baseball  “fan,”  and  urged 
bis  grandsons  to  take  up  the  game.  During  the  time  that 
school  was  in  session,  near  Watonga,  White  Antelope  drove 
twice  a  day  to  the  school,  taking  his  grandchildren  to  and 
fro,  so  that  they  might  become  educated,  aud  he  became 
highly  elated  this  spring  when  his  grandson  made  the 
school  baseball  team  as  its  main  pitcher.  His  belief  was 
that  the  boy  will  become  a  national  twirler  star  some  day 
in  the  future. 


HISTORY  OF  PAPER-MAKING. 

The  old  Egyptians  made  paper  from  the  Cyperus  Papy¬ 
rus.  As  early  as  1600  before  Christ  this  plant  was  used 
tor  the  manufacturing  of  writing  material,  and  several 
sheets  from  this  early  date  have  been  preserved  up  to  our 
time. 

The  first  real  paper  was  made  by  the  Chinese  Tsai  Lun 
105  before  Christ,  from  Bambus  Fibres  and  Rags.  Through 
prisoners  of  war  the  art  of  paper-making  was  introduced 
from  China  to  Samarkand  aud  here  the  first  paper  from 
cotton  was  made  about  TOO  after  Christ. 

On  one  of  their  invasions  into  Samarkand  the  Arabs 
learned  the  art  and  introduced  it  in  the  northern  part  of 
Africa.  Later  in  the  eighth  century  they  also  carried  it 
'across  the  Mediterranean  Sea  into  Spain  and  from  there 
into  France.  At  the  same  time  the  Greeks  obtained  the 
knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  cotton.  The 
Holy  Cross  travelers  brought  the  art  to  Germany. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  several  mills  were  run¬ 
ning  in  Italy  and  Spain.  Resides  cotton,  linen  and  hemp 
were  found  useful  materials  for  paper-making.  For  valua¬ 
ble  documents,  however,  the  skins  of  animals,  such  as 
muleskin,  pig  and  sheepskin,  were  used. 

The  first  paper  mills  in  Germany  were  built  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  All  papers  at  this  time  were 
made  bv  hand. 

The  first  mechanical  way  of  making  paper  was  invented 
in  1799  by  the  Frenchman,  Louis  Roberts.  He  sold  bis 
patents  to  England  where  in  1801  the  first  practical  pa¬ 
per  machine  was  built. 

The  Englishman,  Donking,  may  be  considered  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  paper-making,  as  he  improved  Roberts’  inven¬ 
tion  by  adding  dryers  and  many  other  appliances  which 
made  the  paper  machine  a  success  in  1815. 

Gottfried  Keller  invented  the  process  of  making  ground 
wood  in  1841  which  caused  quite  a  revolution  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  paper,  as  up  to  that  time  rags  only  had  been 
used.  The  first  cellulose  was  made  in  America  in  1864  by 
n  B.  C.  Tilgham  of  Philadelphia. 
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A  FEW  GOOD.  ITEMS 


Mary  Sobde,  two  year?  old,  of  Riverside,  Cal.,  dropped 
her  rag  doll  into  an  irrigation  standpipe,  fche  leachet  toi 
it,  but  lost  her  balance,  fell  in  and  floated  along  in  an 
eighteen-inch  pipe  main.  Efforts  to  fish  her  out  at  two 
standpipes  farther  down  failed,  but  at  the  third,  an  cigi  i 
of  a  mile  away,  James  Kingc,  a  rancher,  caught  hu.  lC 
was  uninjured. 

On  her  way  to  the  Sexton  Ttotcl,  Kansas  t  it),  ALo .,  ic- 
cently  Miss  Max  McCrea,  26  years  old,  was  accosted  by  a 
young  man,  who  seized  her  silver  meshbag.  Retaining 
the  bag  with  her  right  hand,  Miss  Met  rea  s.viing  hen 
left  fist  against  the  young  man’s  jaw.  Two  diamond  rings 
reinforced  the  blow.  The  purse  seizer  spun  aiound.  ilc 
recovered  himself  and  ran  down  an  alley. 

j _ 

In  order  to  save  the  left  leg  of  Norman  A  an  \  oornis,  a 
horseman  and  polo  player,  whose  legs  were  broken  re¬ 
cently  when  his  pony  threw  him  under  an  automobile,  a 
rare  operation  was  performed  recently.  A  long  incision 
was  made  near  the  ankle,  and  the  broken  bones  were 
joined  by  means  of  a  steel  plate  eight  inches  long,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  half  an  inch  wide.  Tne  plate 
was  screwed  to  the  bones.  It  is  thought  the  operation 
will  prove  successful  and  obviate  amputation. 


tance  of  sixty  miles  by  a  reporter  of  the  Matin,  from 
which  journal  we  take  our  present  account.  C  apt.  Colin 
speaks  of  the  great  military  use  of  the  method.  lor  in¬ 
stance,  the  general  can  send  out  orders  direct  by  tele¬ 
phone  to  the  field  or  to  battleships.  Tuning  can  be  \ar- 
ried,  so  as  to  prevent  interference. 


New  York  City  increased  her  lead  over  other  cities  in 
postal  savings  business  during  the  fiscal  year  ending,  June 
30,  when  there  was  on  deposit  nearly  $4,500,000  to  the 
credit  of  45,000  depositors.  The  year  showed  an  increase 
in  deposits  of  5  per  cent,  and  in  number  of  depositors  of  18 
per  cent.  Local  depositors  now  have  an  average  of  $98  to 
their  credit  as  against  $88  in  1913  and'  $80  in  1912.  Four 
cities  have  passed  the  million  mark  in  deposits,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Brooklyn  and  Boston.  Undoubtedly,  the  authori¬ 
ties  assert,  if  the  restrictions  of  the  present  law  that  limit 
the  amount  of  deposits  to  $100  in  a  calendar  month  and 
restrict  the  maximum  balance  to  $500  were  removed,  a 
great  increase  in  deposits  would  result. 


Professor  Flinders  Petrie,  the  world-famous  Egypt¬ 
ologist,-  lias  made  the  greatest  haul  of  his  long  career  of  re¬ 
search  in  Egypt  and  is  now  exhibiting  it  at  the  British 
School  of  Archaeology  in  Gower  street,  London.  The 
treasure-trove  consists  of  the  golden  crown  of  an  Egyptian 
princess,  which  was  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fayoom, 
sixty  miles  to  the  south  of  Cairo.  This  priceless  treasure 
has  been  concealed  in  the  tomb  of  Sanurest  II.  for  cen¬ 
turies.  The  tomb,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  was  built 
about  3-400  B.  C.,  and  here  it  was  that  the  Princess  Sat- 
Hathor-Ant  was  buried,  with  all  her  jewels  around  her. 
For  fifty  centuries  past  this  tomb  lias  been  raided  again 
and  again  by  Egyptologists,  real  and  imaginary.  It  was 
only  recently  that  the  English  schoolmen,  following  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  Guy  Brunton,  were  enabled  to  sift  it  from  end 
to  end,  with  the  success  above  recorded.  Among  the  otiier 
treasures  on  view  at  University  College,  Gower  street,  are 
long  strings  of  amethyst  beads,  a  wonderful  jewel  taken 
from  the  breast  of  the  mummy,,  jars,  alabaster  boxes  and 
a  number  of  huge  flare  lamps.  The  jewel  is  a  fiat,  clean 
stone  and  the  cornelian  and  turquoise  welded  into  the  gold 
so  as  to  form  a  king’s  signature. 


Recent  wireless  telephone  experiments  in  France  haw 
attained  results  that  may  have  a  far-reaching  importance. 
AVith  a  transmitting  station  set  up  at  Paris,  long  conversa¬ 
tions  are  sent  out  and  picked  up  at  points  over  pi  hundred 
milys  off.  As  explained  in  a  recent  note,  the  electric  arc 
system  of  the  officers,  Colin  and  Jeanci,  is  used,  working 
a  150-foot  antenna.  Ordinary  wireless  apparatus,  such 
as  even  amateurs  possess,  will  receive  the  spoken  message. 
For  instance,  a  small  wireless  station  at  Mettray,  120 
miles  from  Paris,  could  receive  long  newspaper  articles 
which  were  being  read  into  the  sending  apparatus.  More 
striking  still  was  the  use  of  a  wireless  telegraph  motor 
car  of  usual  make-up,  with  a  100-foot  portable  antenna 
mast  which  could  be  erected  on  the  ground  in  twenty  min 
utes.  Conversation  could  be  heard  from  Paris  at  a  dis- 


Now  that  the  old  battleship  Texas,  renamed  the  Fan 
Marcos  when  the  new  superdreaclnought  Texas  was  au¬ 
thorized,  has  been  shot  to  pieces,  and  there  is  nothing  more  ; 
of  her  left  to  shoot  at,  the  navv  is  beginning  to  speculate 
as  to  w  hich  of  the  old  battleships  will  be  the  next  assigned 
to  the  Atlantic  fleet  for  target  work.  The  San  Marcos  lias 
been  riddled  again  and  again  in  the  last  two  years,  and  so 
satisfactory  and  so  beneficial  have  the  tests  been  to  the 
navy  that  it  is  considered  certain  that  the  department 
will  designate  another  of  the  old  battleships  for  use  as  a 
target.  There  is  no  other  target  that  is  so  valuable  in  hab¬ 
ile  instruction  as  that  provided  by  a  battleship,  a  fact  long 
since  recognized  by  England  and  Germany,  both  of  which 
countries  have  used  several  of  their  obsolete  vessels  as  tar¬ 
gets  for  the  ships  of  the  first  line.  The  San  Mateos  is  the 
only  .American  warship  ever  used  for  that  purpose.  Among 
ihe  vessels  that  have  been  suggested  to  take  the  place  of 
I  lie  San  Mat  eos  are  the  Massachusetts,  the  Indiana  and 
the  Iowa,  ships  that  formed  the  backbone  of  the  American 
fleet  that  destroyed  Cervera's  squadron  at  Santiago  in 
1898.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  all  three  of  the-e 
ships  be  used  as  targets  for  the  Atlantic  fleet.  Naval  offi¬ 
cers  argue  that  the  training  and  information  that  result 
ftom  the  use  of  a  battleship  as  a  target  is  far  more  valua¬ 
ble  than  any  cash  sum  that  might  result  from  the  >alo  of 
such  ships  to  junk  dealers  or  second  -class  naval  powers. 
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BRIEF  BBT  POINTED  STEMS 

While  twenty  noted  physicians  looked  on,  Doctor  Harry 
H.  Germain,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  removed  fifty  needles  from 
the  body  of  Miss  Marion  Gibbs,  who  lives  in  a  Boston 
suburb.  Miss  Gibbs  told  the  physicians  she  bad  swallowed 
the  needles,  which  were  from  onb  to  three  inches  in  length, 
so  that  she  would  sutler.  "Relatives  thought  until  an  X-ray 
examination  was  made  that  she  had  indigestion,  and  she 
was  treated  for  that  ailment  by  several  physicians.  Doctor 
Germain  made  an  incision  from  the  throat  to  the  abdo¬ 
men,  and  found  needles  every  few  inches.  Although  some 
of  the  needles  were  rusted,  there  was  no  evidence  of  blood 
poisoning.  Miss  Gibbs  is  twenty  years  old  and  a  member 
of  a  wealthy  family. 


Abolition  of  imprisonment  for  desertion  from  the  navy 
in  time  of  peace  was  ordered  the  other  day  by  Secretary 
Daniels.  Under  the  new  regulations  bluejackets  who  over¬ 
stay  their  leave  or  commit  similar  breaches  of  discipline 
will  be  summarily  dismissed  instead  of  being  sent  tv) 
prison,  while  men  who  become  dissatisfied  with /the  service 
and  want  to  quit  may  have  an  honorable  discharge  by 
merely  refunding  certain  enlistment  allowances.  An¬ 
nouncing  the  new  rule,  Secretary  Daniels  says:  “In  or¬ 
der  not  to  be  too  drastic,  the  order  permits  commanding 
officers,  in  their  discretion,  to  hold  a  first  offender  on  pro¬ 
bation  or  reduced  pay  for  periods  of  from  six  to  twelve 
months,  but  on  repetition  of  the  offense  he  is  summarily 
discharged." 


"With  the  view  of  obtaining  a  new  income  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  $25.000, 000  to  $30,000,000  and  at  the  same 
time  offset  the  work  of  the  English  and  American  trusts 
wki'-ii  control  one-fourth  of  the  German  trade,  the  minis- 
tn  making  plans  for  a 'cigar,  tt  1  monopoly  I, -ill  which 
■fill  bo  Mihmitlod  to  the  Reichstag  in  the  fall.  Accord ino 
io  t  •  tentative  plans  the  government  will  take  over  all 
tie-  cigarette  .factories  in  Germany.  It  will  operate  the 
L i".  •  u  ■  ami  rlo*  •  the  small  establishments.  In  order 
to  obtain  control  of  thou*  factories  it  is  proposed  to  issue 
||  loan  of  $l2f».o(:0,u00.  The  law,  if  it  is  enacted,  will 
forbid  the  <  t ablisbinont  of  any  new  factories.  There  will 
bo  .<  great  iuciea.e  in  the  present  tariff  of  $125  a  100 
po  T-.  on  imported  cigarettes. 


Christy  Mathcwson,  the  great  pitcher  of  the  New  York 
Giants,  gets  more  money  per  hour  than  any  other  salaried 
man  in  the  world.  This  Speaker,  of  the  Boston  Ameri¬ 
cans,  draws  more  money  in  a  year  than  Matty, yet  lie  gets 
less  than  one-third  as  much  per  working  hour.  President 
Woodrow  W  ilson,  with  his  salary  of  $75,000  per  year,  gets 
loss  than  one-siSth  as  much  per  working  hour  as  Mathew- 
son,  and  Elbert  II.  Gary,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  whose  yearly  salary  is  said  to  be  $100,000,  gets 
less  than  one-fourth  of  Matty’s  hourly  pay.  •  The  veteran 
pitcher  is  paid  $15,000  per  year,  but  at  the  most  he  works 
in  only  lorty  ball  games  of  two  hours  each  each  season. 

)  his  makes  his  wage  pci*  hour  $187.50,  or  a  little  more 
than  $3  per  minute.  Walter  Johnson,  of  the  Washington 
team,  gets  $1 56.25  per  hour;  Speaker,  $60;  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son,  $30;  Elbert  H.  Gary,  $10,  and  W.  J.  Bryan,  $3. 


JOKES  AND  JESTS. 

“Really,”  began  Mrs.  Xagg,  “the  inactiveness  of  those 
people  next  door  has  driven  me  crazy!”  “Oh,”  replied  her 
husband,  “is  that  what  did  it?” 


“What  about  the  Indiana  woman  who  is  going  to  kiss 
every  man  who  votes  for  her  for  mayor?”  “I  shall  have 
to  sc-e  her  before  I  can  tell  whether  she  is  working  for  her 
party  or  against  it."’ 


“Little  boy!"  exclaimed  the  man  who  had  just  turned 
the  corner,  “don't  you  know  it's  wrong  for  you  to  match 
pennies  ?”  “1  ain’t  matchin’  pennies,”  he  answered,  as  he 
surrendered  a  coin  to  his  antagonist.  “I’m  jest  tryin’  to.” 

Farmer  Hacede — So  you  learned  fencin'  at  college,  eh? 
His  Son — Yes;  I  became  quite  an  expert  at  it.  Parmer 
Hacede — Waal,  thar’s  a  chance  fer  ye  ter  exhibit  ver 
cleverness  a-fenciir  that  tcn-acre  pasture.  You  kin  go  t* 
work  in  the  rnornin’. 


Husband  (a  member  of  the  Sportsmen's  Club) — I  see 
they  have  arrested  some  men  for  shooting  birds  on  the 
wing.  Wife— Serves-  them  right.  They  should  shoot 
them  on  the  head  or  on  the  foot.  You  men  have  no  idea 
how  ugly  a  spoiled  wing  looks  on  a  hat. 


Hiram  (describing  his  trip  to  the  city) — I  went  inter 
the  store  an’  got  in  one  of  them  things  that  take  you  right 
up  tew  the  roof  in  a  jiffy— what  d’yer  call  ’em,  Marthy? 
Marth  a — T  hem's  sho  pi  i  f  i  er s . 


“Say  Pa,”  asked  little  Willie  Spriggs,  “what’s  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  battle  ships  and  cruisers  anyway?  They 
look  about  alike  in  all  the  pictures  that  1  ever  seen.” 
Pooh!”  Mr.  Spriggs  ejaculated,  “don't  you  know  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  cruiser  and  a  battle  ship?”  “No;  and 
i  ain't  seen  anybody  that  does  either,”  the  boy  replied. 
“They  must  be  crazy,  then,”  said  Willie’s  pa.  “Why,  the 
papers  have  told  the  difference  dozens  and  dozens  of  times. 
Cruisers  are  named  after  towns  and  battle  ships  are 
named  after  States.  Any  fool  ought  to  know  that  by  this 
lime.” 
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THE  NEWS  IN  SHORT  ARTICLES 


LAKES  DISAPPEARING. 

A  report  just  laid  before  the  Senate  at  Cape  to..  11  sa\_, 
definitely  that  South  Africa  is  drying  up  not  because  of 
any  lessening  of  the  average  rainfall  but  on  account  of  the 
steady  disaupearance  of  the  local  water  supplies.  there 
is  no*  doubt.”  it  adds,  “that  many  parts  of  the  Union  will 

eventually  become  uninhabitable. 

Long  ago  Livingstone  pointed  out  this  probability,  and 
within* the  last  half  century  quite  a  number  of  lakes  in 
central  Africa  have  disappeared,  while  Lake  Chad  is  shrink¬ 
ing  every  year. 

Europe  is  in  no  better  state.  A  German  geologist  re¬ 
cently  made  ■' an  exhaustive  inventory  of  the  European 
lakes  and  found  that  hundreds  had  disappeared  or  been 
reduced  to  insignificant  proportions.  In  the  canton  of 
Zurich  150  lakes  were  catalogued  in  1G60;  now  there  are 
barely  seventy.  Xo  one  seems  to  have  looked  into  the 
matter  of  the  lakes  of  the  British  Isles. 


FIXD  III '\G  LOST  SIXTY  YEARS. 

The  old  story  of  how  the  ring  was  lost  in  the  water  only 
to  turn  up  later  in  the  kitchen  in  some  fish  will  no  longer 
hold  water.  The  navy  lias  a  better  one.  Its  story,  how¬ 
ever,  is  true.  It  is  vouched  for  by  Secretary  Daniels,  and 
the  euriousiiess  of  the  incident  merited  an  official  bulletin. 

The  old  f i-igatc  Constellation,  it  was  announced  some 
time  ago,  would  be  movdd  from  Boston  to  Norfolk,  to  be 
overhauled  before  being  sent  to  Baltimore  to  participate 
in  the  100th  annivcv^rv  of  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner.” 

When  the  news  was  published  Mrs.  Rosa  Kenney  Win¬ 
ston,  of  Windsor,  X.  C.,  wrote  Secretary  Daniels  that  her 
father.  Dr.  Kenney,  served  on  board  the  Constellation 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  that  he  lost  a  ring  aboard  the 
ship.  The  ring  had  been  given  him  by  bis  wife,  Mrs. 
Winston's  mother.  Her  father  had  remarked  that  the 
ring  would  never  be  recovered  until  the  ship  was  over¬ 
hauled  at  a  navv  yard.  Mr.  Daniels  sent  the  letter  to  the 
commandant  of  the  yard  at  Norfolk,  with  instructions  to 
look  out  for  the  ring. 

Now  the  commandant  has  sent  the  long-lost  trinket  to 
Mr.  Daniels,  who  has  forwarded  it  to  Mrs.  Winston.  It 
was  found  under  the  iron  covering  plates  of  the  anchor 
bitts  on  the  forward  gun  deck. 


NEW  TORPEDO  MINE. 

An  “unusual  and  significant  activity”  in  the  fashioning 
of  new  devices  for  naval  war  which,  may  surprise  H.  G. 
Wells  and  would  stagger  Jules  Verne  could  he  return  to 
life  is  disclosed  on  almost  every  page  of  the  London  Naval 
Annual  for  1911  just  published. 

Of  all  the  new  weapons  described  none  is  more  devilish 
than  {he  Leon  torpedo  mine,  which  is  being  manufactured 
bv  a  BriC di  firm.  This  engine  is  so  constructed  that  it 
can  he  set  to  hover  between  any  depths  below  the  surface 
that  may  be  de-ired.  When  placed  in  the  water  it  lias  a 
slight  negative  buoyancy  and  sinks  until  automatically  a 


propeller  is  brought  into  action  which  drives  it  upward 
again. 

It  can  be  used  in  the  open  sea  by  any  type  of  ship,  or 
in  the  case  of  tidal  harbors  it  could  be  released  by  a  vessel 
outside  so  as  to  make  its  way  with  the  tide  into  the  an¬ 
chorage  and  perhaps  destroy  shipping  there.  A  touch  on 
the  deadly  steel  “whiskers”  which  project  from  its  upper 
surface  and  the  enemy  would  be  sent  to  the  bottom  as  were 
the  Iiatsuse  and  the  Petropavlosk  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
war. 


SEA  REVEALS  PIRATE  HOARD. 

The  inhabitants  of  Paradelha,  a  tiny  fishing  village,  on 
the  Portuguese  coast  some  distance  south  of  Lisbon,  have 
been  growing  rich  of  late  on  what  Seems  to  have  been  hid¬ 
den  plunder  of  some  long  forgotten  pirate  band.  Some 
of  them  have  gathered  in  as  much  as  $1,000  worth  of 
treasure. 

That  part  of  the  coast  of  Portugal  is  suffering  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  ocean.  Many  houses  have  been  un¬ 
dermined  in  the  last  few  years  and  have  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  Sometimes  big  slices  of  dry  land  slip  off  into  the 
Atlantic  on  a  stormy  night  and  the  people  wake  up  to 
find  all  landmarks  changed. 

t  This  is  what  happened  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  a  fu- 
Wious  gale.  The  waves  washed  far  in  over  the  upland  and 
carried  away  vast  masses  of  the  upper  soil,  leaving  the 
shelving  beach  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  wider  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  A  fisherman  walking  along  the  edge  of 
the  strand  saw  something  glistening  in  the  sand  and 
rooting  it  out  of  the  ground  found  it  was  an  ancient  silver 
cup.  He  dug  some  more  and  found  quantities  of  scattered 
gold  and  silver  coins. 

When  the  news  got  around  the  village  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  turned  out  to  dig.  They  found  still  more  monetf, 
all  dating  back  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  There  were  rings  and 
brooches,  crucifixes  and  jeweled  chalices,  jeweled  sword 
handles  and  table  plate.  Nobody  knows  just  how  much 
the  treasure  amounted  to,  since  the  fisherfolk  hid  it  as 
fast  as  they  secured  it,  and  when  official  inquiries  were 
made  every  one  denied  liis  own  share. 

They  are  still  digging,  however,  and  an  occasional  find 
is  made.  The  sea  seems  to  have  broken  up  the  cache  and 
distributed  its  contents  over  many  acres  of  beach.  Objects 
are  picked  up  as  far  as  low  water  mark,  and  some  are 
doubtless  washed  back  from  time  to  time  from  deep 
water. 

It  is  believed  that  the  treasure  represents  plunder  from 
Spanish  coast  towns.  It  is  said  that:  long  ago  there  wore 
numerous  bands  of  Portuguese  pirates  which  committed 
depredations  on  a  considerable  scale  both  afloat  and  ashoio 
and  when  Portugal  was  at  peace  with  Spain  they  w, 
obliged  to  be  very  careful  and  hide  their  plunder.  lYun 
time  to  time  other  hoards  of  the  same  sort  have  been  dis¬ 
covered. 


h/ectrio  bush  but* 

TON. — The  base  is  made  of 
maple,  and  ’ha  center  piece 
of  black  w  »nut,  the  whole 
thing  abouv  1A4  knchei  in 
diameter,  with  a  metal 
hook  on  the  back  so  that 
it  may  be  slipped  over  edge 
of  the  vest  pocket.  Expose 
to  view  your  New  Electric 
Bell,  when  your  friend  will 
expecting  to  hear  ring. 
A»  soon  e.s  he  touches  it,  you  will  see  soma  of 
the  liveliest  dancing  you  ever  witnessed.  Tho 
Electric  Button  is  heavily  charged  and  wilL 
five  &  smart  shock  when  the  button  Is  pushed 
Price  10c.,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  21)  \Y.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


BLACK-BYE  JOKE.  I 

New  and  amusing  joker.  Tho 
victim  is  told  to  hold  the  tube 
close  to  his  eye  so  as  to  exclude 
all  light  from  the  back,  and  then 
to  remove  the  tube  until  pictures 
appear  in  the  center.  In  trying 
to  locate  the  pictures  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  finest  black-eye  you  over 
'saw.  We  furnish  a  small  box  of 
blackening  preparation  with  each 
tube,  so  the  joke  can  be  used  in¬ 
definitely.  Those  not  in  the  trick 
,  will  be  caught  every  time.  Abso¬ 
lutely  harmless.  Price  by  mail  15c.  each; 
lor  35c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  MAGIC  DAGGER. 

A  wonderful  illusion. 
To  all  appearances  it 

is  an  ordinary  dagger 
which  you  can  flourish 
around  in  your  hand 

and  suddenly  state  that  you  think  you  have 
lived  long  enough  and  had  better  commit 

suicide,  at  the  same  time  plunging  the  dagger 
up  to  the  hilt  into  your  breast  or  side,  or  you 
can  preter  d  to  stab  a  friend  or  acquaintance. 
Of  course  your  friend  or  yourself  are  not  in¬ 
jured  in  tl  e  least,  but  the  deception  is  perfect 
and  will  startle  all  who  see  it. 

Price,  10c.,  or  3  for  25c.  by  mall,  postpaid. 
C.  BKHK,  150  AY.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  JOKER’S  CIGAR. 

The  biggest  sell  of  tho  sea¬ 
son.  A  real  cigar  made  of 
hut  secreted  in  the 


lYirio.  Alio  *• 

the  fire  reaches  this  fountain 
*•»*  ’  hundreds  of  sparks  of  fire  | 
burst  forth  in  every  direction,  i 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  smoker.  The  fire 
is  stage  fire,  and  will  not  burn  the  skin  or 
clothing.  After  the  fireworks  the  victim  can 
continue  smoking  the  cigar  to  the  end.  Price, 
l®o.;  3  for  25c;  1  dozen,  90c.,  mailed,  post-  . 

paid. 

C.  liKHR,  150  AV.  G2d  St.,  New  York  City.  I 


MUSICAL  SEAT 

The  best  joke  out. 
You  can  have  more 
fun  than  a  circus, 
with  one  of  these 
novelties..  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  place 
one  on  a  chair  seat 
(hidden  under  a  cush¬ 
ion,  if  possible).  Then 
tell  your  friend  to  sit 
down.  An  unearthly 
shriek  from  the  little  round  drum  will  send 
your  victim  up  in  the  air.  the  most  puzzled 
and  astonished  mortal  on  earth.  Don’t  miss 
setting  one  of  these  genuine  laugh  producers. 
Perfectly  harmless,  and  never  misses  doing  its 
work. 

Price  20  cents  each,  by  mail,  post-paid 
WOT  FF  NOVELTY  CO„  29  AY-  2£th  St.,  N.  Y 


CARD  THROUGH  THE  HAT  TRICK 

With  this  trick  you  bar-  ! 
row  a  hat,  and  appar-  j 
ently  shove  a  card  up 
through  tho  crown, 
without  injuring  the 
card  or  hat.  The  oper¬ 
ation  can  be  reversed, 
the  performer  seemingly 
pushing  the  card  down 
through  the  crown  into 
the  hat  again.  It  is  a 
trick  which  will  puzzle 
and  interest  the  closest  observer  and  detection 
is  almost  impossible.  It  is  so  simple  that  a 
'“hild  can  learn  how  to  perform  it  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Price  10  cents  each,  by  mail,  post-paid 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


ITCH  POWDER. 

Gee  whiz  !  What  fun 

you  cau  have  with 
this  stuff.  Moisten  the 
tip  of  your  finger,  tap 
it  on  the  contents  of 
the  bos,  and  a  little 
bit  will  stick.  Then 
shake  hands  with 
your  friend,  or  drop 
a  speck  down  his 
back.  In  a  minute  he 
will  feel  as  if  he  had 
„  the  seven  years'  itch, 

it  win  Uiuiie  mm  scratch,  rear,  squirm  and 
make  lace^.  But  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  as 
it  is  made  from  the  seeas  of  wild  roses.  The 
horrible  itch  stops  in  a  few  minutes,  or  can 
be  checked  immediately  by  rubbing  the  spot 
with  a  wet  cloth.  While  it  is  working,  you 
will  be  apt  to  laugh  your  suspender  buttons 
off.  The  best  joke  of  all.  Price  10  cents  a 
box.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  2Sth  St..  N.  Y. 


I 

I 


Ayvads  W ater-W 


Learn  to ;  swim  by  one  tridl 


J*rl  j«  S*»  ce»t«,  Poa>»a.A 
Tb»ee  ware r-wings  take  up  no  more  vcom  than  a 
prx ^et-baatercbisf.  They  weigh  8onnces  and  Bap- 
port  iron,  jo  to  2M  pounds.  W  ith  a  pair  anyone  can 
sttisr,  v»  *■  •/];*  or  Boat.  For  use,  you  have  only  to  wot 
Ibctc.,  i»  ow  thcni  ap,  ano  prets  together  the  trn» 
to  a-" ”■}  xn<icr  *»e  nmr oh-'ee* 

U.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St..  B’Uija,  N.  Y. 


BINGO. 

It  la  i  little  metal 

box.  It  looks  very  in¬ 
nocent.  But  it  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  an  ingenious 
mechanism  which 
shoots  off  a  harmless 
cap  whon  it  is  opened. 
You  can  have  more  fun  j 
than  a  circus  with  this  j 
new  trick.  Place  tho  i 
BINGO  in  or  under  j 
any  article  and  it  xvill  go  off  when  the  ar-  j 
tide  is  opened  or  removed.  It  can  be  used  j 
as  a  funny  joke  by  being  placed  in  a  purse,  1 
cigarette  box  cr  between  the  leaves  of  a  i 
magazine,  also,  under  any  movable  article,  ‘ 
such  as  a  book.  tray,  dish,  etc.  The  BINGO  ! 
can  also  be  used  as  a  Burglar  Alarm  or  as 
a  Theft  Preventer  by  being  placed  In  a 
drawer,  money  till,  under  a  door  or  window, 
or  under  any  article  that  would  be  moved 
or  disturbed  should  a  theft  be  attempted. 

Price  15  cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y.  1 


TRICK  PUZZLE  PURSE. 

The  first  attempt  usually  made 
to  open  it,  is  to  press  down  the 
little  knob  in  the  center  of  the 
purse,  when  a  small  needle  runs 
out  and  stabs  them  In  the  fin¬ 
ger,  but  does  not  open  it.  You 
can  open  it  before  their  eyes  and  still  they 
will  be  unable  to  open  it. 

Price,  25c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1816  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


DUPLEX  BICYCLE  WHISTLE. 

This  is  a  double  whistle,  pro¬ 
ducing  loud  but  very  rich,  har¬ 
monious  sounds,  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  ordinary  whistles.  It 
is  just  the  thing  for  bicyclists 
or  sportsmen,  its  peculiar  double 
and  resonant  tones  at  once  at¬ 
tracting  attention.  It  is  an  im¬ 
ported  whistle,  handsomely 
nickel  plated,  and  will  be  found  j 
a  very  useful  and  handy  pocket  j 
companion.  Price,  10c.;  3  for  ; 
25c.;  one  dozen,  75c.,  sent  by  j 
mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOA  ELTT  CO..  29  AY.  26tli  Sc..  N.  Y. 


THE  FLUTOPTIONE. — A  new  musical  in¬ 
strument,  producing  the  sweetest  dulcet  tones 
of  the  flute.  The  upper  part  of  the  instrument 
is  placed  in  the  mouth,  the  lips  covering  the 
openings  in  tho  centre.  Then  by  blowing 
gently  upon  it  you  can  play  any  tune  desired 
as  easily  as  whistling.  But  little  practice  is 
required  to  become  a  finished  player.  It  is 
made  entirely  of  metal,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  We  send  full  instructions  with  each 
Instrument. 

Price  8  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

!  A.  A.  AVAKFOHD,  16  Hart  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


T  For  1°  cents  I  will  mall  you  one 
own  Wonderful  Swiss  Warbler  Cali 
Whistle,  with  full  instructions  how  to  imitate  dif¬ 
ferent  birds  and  Boasts.  Send  10  cents  today  to 

Henf.  II.  Miller,  Dept.  21,  AVayncuboro,  Pa. 


IMITATION  FLIES. 

Absolutely  true  co  Nature!  A 
dandy  scarf-pin  and  a  rattling  good 
joke.  It  is  Impossible  to  do  these 
pins  justice  with  a  description.  You 
have  to  see  them  to  understand  how 
lifelike  they  are.  When  people  see 
them  on  you  they  want  to  brush 
them  off.  They  wonder  "why  that 
fly  sticks  to  you”  so  persistently. 
This  is  the  most  realistic  novelty  ever 
put  on  the  market.  It  is  a  distinct 
ornament  for  anybody’s  necktie,  and 
a  decided  joke  on  those  who  try  to 
chase  it. 

Price,  10c.  by  mail  postpaid. 
C.  I5EITR,  150  AY.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 

SURPRISE  KINEMATOGRAPH. 

The  greatest  hit  of  the 
season!  It  consists  of  a 
small  metal,  nickeled  tube, 
with  a  lens  eye  view, 
which  shows  a  pretty  bal¬ 
let  girl  in  tights.  Hand 
it  to  a  friend,  who  will  be 
delighted  with  the  first  pic¬ 
ture;  tell  him  to  turn  the 
screw  in  center  of  instru¬ 
ment  to  change  the  views,  when  a  stream  of 
water  squirts  into  his  face,  much  to  his  dis¬ 
gust.  Anyone  who  has  not  seen  this  kinema- 
tograph  in  operation  is  sure  to  be  caught 
every  time.  The  instrument  can  be  refilled 
with  water  in  an  instant,  ready  for  the  next 
customer.  Price  25c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  AV.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


This  is  no  toy,  but  &  real 
whisk-broom,  inches  high.  It 
is  made  of  imported  Japanese 
bristles,  neatly  put  together,  and 
can  easily  be  carried  in  the  vest 
pocket,  ready  for  use  at  any  mo¬ 
ment,  for  hats  or  clothing,  etc. 
Price  10  cents  each,  by  mall, 
postpaid. 

C.  BEI1R.  160  W.  62d  8L.  N.  Y» 


PIGGY  IN  A  COFFIN. 

This  is  a  wicked  pig  that 
died  at  an  early  age,  and  hers 
he  Is  in  his  coffin  ready  for 
burial.  There  will  be  a  great 
many  mourners  at  his  funeral. 
•  for  this  coffin,  pretty  as  it 
]©oks,  is  very  tricky,  and  the  man  who  gets 
it  open  will  feel  real  grief.  The  coffin  is  mads 
Of  metal,  perfectly  shaped  and  beautifully 
2«cquered.  The  trick  Is  to  open  it  to  see  the 
p«g.  The  man  that  Vies  it  gets  his  fingers 
aad  feelings  hurt,  and  piggy  comes  out  to 
B*vnt  at  his  victims.  The  Wbular  end  of  the 
Coffin,  which  everyone  (in  trying  to  open) 
presses  irtward,  contains  a  needle  which  stabs 
the  victim  in  his  thumb  or  finger  every  time. 
This  is  the  latest  and  a  very  "impressive’' 
trick.  It  can  be  opened  easily  by  anyone  in 
the  secret,  and  as  a  neat  catch-joke  to  save 
yourself  from  a  bore  is  unsurpassed.  Price. 
10c.;  3  for  25c.,  postpaid;  one  dozen  by  ex¬ 
press,  75c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ROUGH  AND  READY  TUMBLERS. 

These  lively  acrobats 
are  handsomely  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  U.  S. 
flag  and  with  gold  and 
silver  stars  and  hearts. 
Upon  placing  them  up¬ 
on  any  flat  surface  and  tilting  it  they  at  ones 
begin  a  most  wonderful  performance,  climbing 
and  tumbling  over  each  other  and  chasing 
each  other  in  every  direction,  as  if  the  evil 
spirit  was  after  them,  causing  roars  of  laugh¬ 
ter  from  the  spectators.  They  actually  ap¬ 
pear  imbued  with  life.  What  causes  them  to 
cut  up  such  antics  is  a  secret  that  may  not 
be  known  even  to  the  owner  of  the  unruly 
subjects.  If  you  want  some  genuine  fun  send 
for  a  set  of  our  tumblers. 

Price  per  set,  10c.  mailed,  postpaid. 

A.  A.  AYARFORD,  16  Hart  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


THE  HINDOO  WHIRLER. 

A  white  wood, 
notched  stick,  8A4 
inches  long,  with  a 
pivot  at  the  end,  on 
which  a  metal  arm 
revolves.  Your  friend 
scrapes  the  notches  with  a  toothpick,  but  he 
cannot  make  the  metal  arm  spin  unless  he 
understands  the  secret.  You  can  scrape  the 
stick  in  a  certain  way,  and  the  metal  whirls 
to  tho  right.  Scrape  the  same  way,  and  at 
the  word  of  command  you  can  make  it  re¬ 
volve  In  the  opposite  direction.  A  mystifying 
novelty  which  will  puzzle  and  amuse  every¬ 
body.  Price.  10c.,  postpaid. 

M.  O’NEILL.  425  W.  66th  St.,  f"'  Y- 


TANISITTNQ  CIO  ATI. 

This  clear  Is  made  In 
exact  Imitation  of  a  g*®d 
8T*»SSfflIrSBri  ®ne.  It  Is  held  by  a  rub¬ 
ber  cord  which,  with  the 
attachod  safety  pin,  la 
fastened  ®n  the  Inside  of 
the  sleeve.  When  effered 
to  a  friend,  ns  It  Is  abeut  to  be  taken,  it  will 
Instantly  disappear. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  moll,  postpaid. 
C.  BElIIt,  150  IV.  G2d  St..  New  York  City 


THE  JUMPING  FROG. 

This  little  novelty  creates 
a  world  of  laughter.  Its 

fore  leaping  high  in  the  air, 
so  that  when  set,  very  inno¬ 
cently  along  side  of  an  unsuspecting  person, 
he  is  suddenly  startled  by  the  wonderful 
activity  of  this  frog.  Price,  15c.  each  by  mail 
postpaid. 

II.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


MANY  TOOL  KEY  RING. 

The  wonder  of  tho  age.  The  great¬ 
est  small  tool  In  the  world.  In  this 
little  instrument  you  have  in  combina¬ 
tion  seven  useful  tools  embracing  Key  ; 
Ring,  Pencil  Sharpener,  Nall  Cutter 
and  Cleaner,  Watch  Opener,  Cigar 
Clipper,  Letter  Opener  and  Screw  1 
Driver.  It  is  not  a  toy,  but  a  Useful 
TMT  article,  made  of  cutlery  steel,  tem- 
\MJ  pered  and  highly  nickeled.  Therefore 

**  will  carry  an  edge  the  same  as  any 

piece  of  cutlery.  As  a  useful  tool,  nothing 
has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public  to  equal  it. 
Price.  15c.,  mailed,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  \Y.  20th  St.,  N,  Y. 


TI1E  FIGHTING  ROOSTERS. 

A  full  blooded  pair  of 
fighting  game  cocks. 
These  llllputian  fighters 
have  real  feathers,  yellow 
legs  and  flery  red  combs, 
liffUy-  /r  tholr  movements  when 
fighting  are  perfectly  nat¬ 
ural  and  lifelike,  and  the 
secret  of  their  movements 
Is  known  only  to  the  operator,  who  can  cause 
them  to  battle  with  each  other  as  often 
and  as  long  as  desired.  Independent  of  their 
fighting  proclivities  they  make  very  pretty 
mantel  ornaments.  Price  for  the  pair  In  a 
strong  box,  10c.;  3  pairs  for  26c.  by  mail, 
postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  X. 


LIGHTNING  TRICK  BOX. 

A  startling  and  pleasing  lllu- 
slon!  "The  ways  of  the  world  are 
devious,’’  says  Matthew  Arnold, 
but  the  ways  of  the  Lightning 
Trick  Box  when  properly  handled 
are  admitted  to  bo  puzzling  and 
uncertain.  You  take  oft  the  lid 
and  show  your  friends  that  It  Is 
full  of  nice  candy.  Replace  the 
lid,  when  you  can  solemnly  assure 
your  friends  that  you  can  instantly  empty  the 
box  in  their  presence  without  opening  it;  and 
taking  off  the  lid  again,  sure  enough  the  candy 
has  disappeared.  Or  you  can  change  the 
candy  Into  a  piece  of  money  by  following  the 
directions  sent  with  each  box.  This  Is  the 
neatest  and  best  cheap  trick  ever  invented. 

X'rice,  only  10c.;  3  for  25c.,  mailed,  postpaid. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


THE  PEG  JUMPER. 

A  very  effective 
pocket  trick,  easily 
to  bo  performed  by 
any  one.  A  miniature 
paddle  Is  shown.  Cen¬ 
tral  holes  are  drilled  through  it.  A  wooder. 
peg  is  Inside  of  the  upper  hole.  Showing  now 
both  sides  of  the  paddle,  the  performer  causes, 
by  simply  breathing  upon  it,  the  peg  to  leave 
the  upper  hole,  and  appear  in  the  middle  one. 
Then  it  jumps  to  the  lower  hole,  back  to  the 
middle  one,  and  lastly  to  the  upper  hole. 
Both  sides  of  the  paddle  are  repeatedly  shown. 

Price  by  mall,  15o- 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


NEW  TBW-CENT  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  and  mystifying 
pens  on  the  market.  It  requires  no  ink.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  dip  it  in  water,  and  it 
will  write  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  secret 
can  only  be  learned  by  procuring  one.  and  you 
can  make  it  a  source  of  both  pleasure  and 
amusement  by  claiming  to  your  friends  what 
It  can  do  and  then  demonstrating-  the  fact. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  good  pen,  fit  for  practical  use, 
and  will  never  leak  ink  into  your  pocket,  as  a 
defective  fountain  pen  might  do. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mail. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


OOOD  LUCK  BANKA. 

Ornamental  as  well  as  u#*v- 
ful.  Made  of  highly  nickeled 
brass.  It  holds  Just  One  Dol¬ 
lar.  When  filled  it  opens  it¬ 
self.  Remains  locked  until 
refilled.  Can  be  used  ae  a 
watchcharm.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  not  satisfied.  Price, 
10c.  by  mall. 


H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  OF  PHARAOH’S  SERPENTS. 

A  wonderful  and  startling 
novelty!  "Pharaoh’s  Serpents" 
are  produced  from  a  small  egg, 
no  larger  than  a  pea.  Place  one 
of  them  on  a  plate,  touch  fire 
to  it  with  a  common  match,  and 
instantly  a  large  serpent,  a  yard 
or  more  in  length,  slowly  un¬ 
coils  Itself  from  the  burning  egg. 
Each  serpent  assumes  a  different 
position.  One  will  appear  to  be 
gliding  over  the  ground,  with 
head  erect,  as  though  spying 
danger;  another  will  coll  Itself  up,  as  If  pre- 
■  paring  for  the  fatal  spring  upon  its  victim, 
while  another  will  stretch  out  lazily,  appar¬ 
ently  enjoying  its  usual  noonday  nap.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  egg  stops  burning,  the 
serpent  hardens,  and  may  afterward  be  kept 
as  an  amusing  curiosity.  They  are  put  up  in 
wooden  boxes,  twelve  eggs  in  a  box.  Price, 
8c.,  3  boxes  for  20c.;  1  dozen  boxes  for  60c., 
sent  by  mall,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  \V.  2Cth  St..  N.  Y. 


DEAD  SHOT  SQUIRT  PISTOL. 

If  you  shoot  a  man 
with  this  "gun’’  he  will 
be  too  mad  to  accept 
the  ancient  excuse — “I 
didn't  know  it  was 
loaded.”  It  loads  easily 
with  a  full  charge  of 
water,  and  taking  aim,  press  the  rubber  bulb 
at  tho  butt  of  the  Pistol,  when  a  small  stream 
of  water  is  squirted  into  his  face.  The  best 
thing  to  do  then  is  to  pocket  your  gun  and 
run.  Thare  are  "loads  of  fun”  in  this  wicked 
little  joker,  which  looks  like  a  real  revolver, 
trigger,  cock,  chambers,  barrel  and  ’all.  Price 
only  ~c.;  4  for  25c.;  one  dozen  60c.  by  mall 
postpaid. 

II.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


One— 1  year’s  subscription  at  . 
Two. —  6  months’  subscriptions  at 
Four — 3  months’  subscriptions  at 


$2.50 
1.25  each 
0.65  each 


Faco 


Premium 
Coupon 

Date . 


For  either  of  the  following:  "Moving  Picture  Stories,” 
“Happy  Days,”  “Wild  West  Weekly,”  “Fame  and  For¬ 
tune  Weekly,”  “The  Liberty  Boys  of  ’76,”  “Secret 
Service,”  “Work  and  Win,”  or  “Pluck  and  Luck.” 

There  Is  only  one  condition — send  us  the  money  ($2.50) 
and  we  will  send  you  the  watch,  and  any  one  of  the  above 
vublications  for  the  period  subscribed  for. 


Description  of  the  Watch 


Back 


. .  \  It  is  American-made,  open  face,  stem  wind  and  set,  and  will  run  from  30  to  36  hours 

This  coupon  when  \  wltl1  oue  winding.  The  movement  is  the  same  size  as  an  expensive  railroad  timepiece, 
properly  filled  out  \  absolutely  accurate,  and  each  one  is  guaranteed.  The  cases  are  made  in  Gold  Plate, 

and  forwarded  with  \  Polished  Nickel,  Gun-metal  with  Gilt  center  and  plain  Gun-metal, 

subscription  price  en-  \  ..  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,,  .» 

titles  the  holder  to  Pro-  \  The  deslsn  on  the  back  case  is  a  fancy  engraved  scroll. 

mium  mentioned.  \Send  In  Your  Subscriptions  Wow  to 

frank  tousey,  Publisher 

I  City 

r  1 1  ■!»- 


Addresa . . .  \ 

City  .*. . State . \ 


168  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


tlLWIl  aiJUBB 
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A  C ERASED 
PREMIUM 


Oue  of  these  fine  watches  FREE  to  anyone  sending  us 
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By 
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- LATEST  ISSUES - 

818  Headstrong  Harry;  or.  Bound  to  Have  His  Way 

Montgomery. 

819  The  Boy  of  L>onny  Brook ;  or,  A  Lord  For  a  Vear. 

Draper. 

820  Fighting  the  Redskins ;  or,  The  Boy  Pioneers  of  Old  Kentucky. 

By  An  Old  Scout. 

821  An  Unknown  Flag  ;  or,  The  Mysterious  Black  Schooner.  By  Capt. 

Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

822  Val,  the  Ventriloquist ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Saved  the  Town. 

Berton  Bertrew. 

823  The  Two  Toms;  or,  Breaking  the  Brokers  of  Wall  Street. 

Howard  Austin. 

824  Joe,  the  Star  Dresser;  or,  From  the  Footlights  to  Fortune. 

Allan  Arnold. 

825  The  Boy  Publishers;  or,  The  Newspaper  That  Wouldn’t 

Downed.  By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

826  The  Reds  of  Reddlngton  ;  or,  Fighting- the  Firebugs  of  Freemans 

ville.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden. 

827  Among  the  Boxers;  or,  Jack  Johnson's  Adventures  in  China.  By 

Barton  Bertrew. 

828  The  Wreck  of  the  “Whistler;”  or,  The  Ghost  of  Unknown  Island. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

829  Tom  the  Tumbler;  or,  Knocking  About  with  a  Wild  West  Show. 

By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

830  Jack  McAllister,  the  Puzzle  of  Wall  Street ;  or,  The  Rise  of  a 

•  Young  Financier  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

831  The  Boss  of  the  Gym;  or,  The  Boys  of  King's  College.  By  How- 
.  •  ard  Austin. 

832  Ned  Nerve,  the  Bo-  Engineer ;  or,  Looping  the  Loop  on  the  D. 

&  R.  By  J.  C.  Merritt. 

833  Fired  Out ;  or,  Not  Wanted  at  Home.  By  Allan  Arnold. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postagtl 
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834  Oil,  the  Oil  King;  or,  Found  on  the  Farm.  By  I 

835  “Tatters”  ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Owned  the  Hotea 

Austin. 

836  The  Boy  "Freemasons”  ;  or,  Fighting  the  Lea g iff 

By  Cornelius  Shea. 

837  Lost  In  the  Clouds;  or,  The  Boy  With  the  Bil 

Berton  Bertrew. 

838  Sold  to  the  Sultan  ;  or,  The  Strange  Adventures  I 

Middies.  By  Cant.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

839  Worki  ng  the  Road  ;  or,  Beating  His  Way  to  Bufl 

Arnold. 

840  Sam  Swift,  the  Boy  Engineer;  or,  Running  AgaF 

Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

841  A  Drunkard's  Boy  ;  or,  Joe  Darling's  Fight  for  Un 

H.  K.  Shackleford. 

842  The  Boy  Tenderfoot :  or.  The  Outlaws  of  Crookel 

An  Old  Scout.  I 

843  The  Catamaran  Boys  ;  or,  The  Smugglers  of  Lak  J 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

844  Home  Run  Harry  ;  or,  The  Champion  Batter  of  I 

Cornelius  Shea. 

845  Forty  Acres  and  a  Mule  ;  or,  What  a  Boy  Can  Di 

Austin. 

846  Bob  and  the  Black  Bottle;  or,  In  the  Shadow  or  1 

B.  Dowd. 


IF  YOU  WSINT  SINY  BACK  JVUMBERS 

tf  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  trom  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Wrl 
an  in  your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  week  lies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  i| 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 
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No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY. — A  description  of  the  wonderful 
uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism;  to¬ 
gether  with  full  Instructions  for  making  Elec¬ 
tric  Toys,  Batteries,  etc.  By  George  Trebel, 
A.  M..  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  illustra¬ 
tions. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND 
DRIVE  A  HORSE. — A  complete  treatise  on 
the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road; 
also  valuable  recipes  for  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL 
CANOES. — A  handy  book  for  boys,  contain¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes  and 
the  most  popular  manher  of  sailing  them. 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  *9.  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules 
for  conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates. 

?uestlons  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources 
or  procuring  information  on  the  question 
given. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  AN¬ 
IMALS. — A  valuable  book,  giving  Instructions 
In  collecting,  preparing,  mounting  and  pre¬ 
serving  birds,  animals  and  Insects. 

No.  61.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 
CARDS. — Containing  explanations  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  principle*  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card- tricks-,  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary 
cards,  and  not  requiring  sleight-of-hand;  of 
tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use 
•f  specially  prepared  cards.  Illustrated. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— Giving 
the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing 
iuchre,  Crlbbage,  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce. 
Pedro  Bancho,  Draw  Poker,  Auction  Pitch, 
All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of 
cards. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A 
wonderful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write 
to  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sis¬ 
ter.  brother,  employer;  and.  In  fact,  every¬ 
body  and  anybody  you  wish  to  write  to. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE 
PETS. — Giving  complete  information  as  to  the 
manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  tam¬ 
ing  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets; 
also  giving  full  instructions  for  making  cages, 
etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight  Illus¬ 
trations. 

No.  65.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS 
AND  COINS. — Containing  valuable  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
ef  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  EN¬ 
GINEER. — Containing  full  instructions  how  to 
become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  directions 
for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  en¬ 
gineer  should  know. . 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOO- 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


RAPHER. — Containing  useful  Information  re¬ 
garding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also 
how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern 
Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Handsomely 
illustrated. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST 

POINT  MILITARY  CADET. — Explains  how 
to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Study,  Examina¬ 
tions.  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post  Guard,  Po¬ 
lice  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a 
boy  should  know  to  be  a  cadet.  By  Lu  Senar- 
ens. 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL 

CADET. — Complete  Instructions  of  how  to  gain 
admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy. 
Also  containing  the  course  of  Instruction,  de¬ 
scription  of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical 
sketch,  and  everything  a  boy  should  know  to 
become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
By  Lu  Senaxens. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL 

MACHINES. — Containing  full  directions  for 
making  electrical  machines,  induction  coils, 

dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked 
by  electricity.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennet.  Fully 
Illustrated. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — The  most 
original  Joke  book  ever  published,  and  it  is 
brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains  a 
large  collection  of  songs.  Jokes,  conundrums, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  hu¬ 
morist,  and  practical  joker  of  the  day. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Con¬ 

taining  over  three  hundred  interesting  puzzles 
and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A  com¬ 
plete  book.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL 
TRICKS. — Containing  a  large  collection  of  In¬ 
structive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS. 

— Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amus¬ 
ing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF-HAND 
— Containing  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best 
trlckB  used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the 
secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  making  Magic 
Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL 
TRICKS. — Containing  complete  Instructions 
for  perfi^ning  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
Fully  llluSTrated. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS 

WITH  CARDS. — Embracing  all  of  the  latest 
and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  Illus¬ 
trations. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 

NUMBERS. — Showing  many-  curious  tricks 

any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  10  cts.  per  copy. 
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with  figures  and  the  magic  of  * 

A.  Anderson.  Fully  Illustrated.  I 
No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITI 
CORRECTLY. — Containing  full 

for  writing  letters  on  almost  • 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and 
with  specimen  letters. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A 
— Containing  tricks  with  Don! 
Cups  and  Balls,  Hats.  etc.  Embj 
six  illustrations.  By  A.  Andersq 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FO 
THE  HAND. — Containing  rules  ftj 
tunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  j 
the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  a 
telling  future  events  by  aid  of  n 
scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FOR 
WITH  CARDS.— Containing  de-j 
Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  (j 
magicians.  Arranged  for  home 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  H 
— Containing  a  complete  descrin 
mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight-j 
gether  with  many  wonderful  exp| 

A.  Anderson.  Illustrated. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME 
— Containing  complete  instruct! 
make  up  for  variou 
together  with  the 
Prompter,  Scenic 
No.  80.  GUS 

Containing  the  latest  Jokes,  ar^j 
funny  stories  of  this  world-renot.r 
comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  hag 
ored  cover,  containing  a  half-toK 
the  author. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZ 

lng  the  most  approved  methods  ( 
ism;  animal  magnetism,  or,  ma 
lng.  By  Prof.  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  t 
of  “How  to  Hypnotize,"  etc. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALM  I! 
tainlng  the  most  approved  methc 
lng  the  lines  on  the  hand,  togethe 
explanation  of  their  meaning.  A 
ing  phrenology,  and  the  key  for  ^ 
acter  by  the  bumps  on  the  hea 
Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S.  Fully  lllustrat 
No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZ 
ing  valuable  and  instructive  lnf(H 
gardlng  the  science  of  hypnotlsn 
plaining  the  most  approved  met®* 
are  employed  by  the  leading  hfl 
the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Kochk* 
No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A1 
— Containing  Information  regardli^l 
subject*,  the  use  of  words  and  th«*J 
preparing  and  submitting  m»nul*l 
containing  valuable  information  i. 
neatness,  legibility  and  general  I 
of  manuscript. 

or  3  for  25  cts..  In  money  or  postage} 
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